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Chapter  1 

ROMANTICISM  AND  REALISM  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND 

Th^ophile  Gautier,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  P.  Martino  in 
Le  Roman  R^aliste,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that : "Balzac, 
que  l’^cole  r^aliste  semble  vouloir  revendiquer  pour 
maitre,  n’a  aucun  rapport  de  tendance  avec  elle" .  (1) 
Taine,  after  defining  realism  as: "la  recherche  mdthod- 
ique  de  documents  sur  la  nature  humaine" ,  proclaims 
that  BalzacTs  work  is  "le  plus  grand  magazin  de 
documents  que  nous  ayons  sur  la  nature  humaine."  (2) 

Here  are  two  reputable  authorities  contradicting  each 
other.  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  The  Victorian  Age  in 
Literature,  adds  further  complication  by  finding  both 
romanticism  and  realism  in  one  author:  "Dickens,  the 
great  romanticist,  is  truly  the  great  realist  also. 

For  he  had  no  abstractions:  he  had  nothing  except 
realities  out  of  which  to  make  a  romance."  (3)  Thus, 
the  question  of  the  romanticism  and  realism  of  Balzac 
and  Dickens  is  by  no  means  a  settled  matter,  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  opportunity  for  personal  invest¬ 
igation. 

Before  inquiring  particularly  into  the  romantic 
and  realistic  elements  in  the  work  of  Balzac  and  Dick¬ 
ens,  it  appears  useful  first  to  attempt  to  define  the 

(1)  P.  Martino-  Le  Roman  R£aliste-  p.  60 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  63. 

(3)  G.  K.  Chesterton-  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature 

p.  87  . 
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two  terms,  secondly  to  outline  briefly  the  course 
of  the  romantic  and  realistic  movements  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  France  and  England,  and  thirdly  to  distinguish 
their  most  characteristic  traits. 

The  word  "romantic"  as  used  today  defies  brief 
definition.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  first 
used  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  L* Allemagne  to  describe 
a  type  of  literature  freed  from  the  old  literary  re¬ 
strictions.  Thus  it  was  at  first  opposed  to  the 
word  "classical".  Viewed  in  this  aspect  it  might  be 
defined  as  the  opposite  of  classicism  by  reason  of 
its  lawlessness,  its  Christian  and  mediaeval  inspiration, 
its  love  of  experiment,  and  its  quest  of  the  wonder  and 
strangeness  of  beauty.  Since  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  romanticism  has  frequently  been  con¬ 
trasted  with  realism.  In  this  connection  it  denotes 
"an  endeavor  to  express  that  side  of  life  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  pure  reason",  (4)  a  reawakening  of 
imagination. 

The  romantic  protest  against  eighteenth  century 

classical  literature  took  on  the  proportions  of  a 

general  European  movement.  It  appeared  in  England 

and  Germany  considerably  earlier  than  in  France  or 

Italy.  In  England  the  appearance  of  Thomson1 s 

(4)  Poetry  and  the  Renascence  of  Wonder,  p .  237 .  Quoted 
by  Kathleen  T.  Butler  in  A  History  of  French 
Literature  Vol.  11,  p  33* 
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Seasons  as  early  as  17 2 6  marked  a  revival  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  feeling  for  nature;  in  Germany  the  period  proper 
lasted  approximately  from  1748  to  the  death  of  Goethe 
in  1832;  in  France,  although  Madame  de  Stael  had 
offered  a  challenge  in  1813,  it  was  not  until  1823  that 
a  clear  issue  between  romanticism  and  classicism  was 
joined;  in  Italy,  where  the  classic  tradition  was  so 
strongly  entrenched,  the  romantic  movement  did  not 
assume  importance  until  1816.  In  each  country  the  new 
movement  was  colored  to  a  certain  extent  by  national 
characteristics.  In  France  until  1830  the  romantics 
identified  themselves  with  the  Catholic  and  monarchist 
party  in  politics.  Here,  too,  the  national  character 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  sudden  violence 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  movement,  with  the  conscious 
organization  of  the  new  writers  into  a  school,  and  with 
the  consequent  impassioned  polemics.  The  romantic 
movement  in  England  never  became  so  conscious  and  de¬ 
finite  as  it  did  in  France  and  Germany,  nor  so  broad, 
practical  and  thoroughgoing  as  in  the  latter  country 
where  a  deep-rooted  desire  to  translate  theory  into 

together  AfOi  Q  surrender  to  the  Colorful  aesthetic.  Qppeol  of  the  church 

action, was  responsible  for  half  the  romantics  joining 
/  > 

'  . 

the  Catholic  churchy and  a  general  rallying  to  uphold 
the  throne  and  altar.  The  English  movement  confined 
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chiefly 

itself  s*jfcie-fcly  to  the  realm  of  art  and  literature. 

Since  the  romantic  movement  came  late  in  France, 
it  is  natural  that  the  influence  of  English  and  German 
literature  should  make  itself  felt.  Germany  supplied 
the  inspiration  for  L!Allemagne  and  a  taste  for  the 
mediaeval,  the  fantastic,  and  the  supernatural. 
Richardson1 s  novels  are  said  to  have  influenced  Rousseau, 
and  accentuated  the  movement  of  sensibility  in  France. 
Translations  of  Young* s  Night  Thoughts  and  of  the 
Ossian  made  their  appearance  on  the  continent.  The 

influence  of  the  latter  work  upon  Lamartine  is  es- 

■ 

pecially  evident.  But  the  men  who  became  the  real 
idols  of  the  French  romantics  were  Shako spe are,  Byron, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  Madame  de  Stael*  s 
work  in  1813,  and  in  spite  of  the  romantic  tendencies 
of  Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand,  the  romantic  period  in 
France  is  usually  dated  between  1820  and  1830.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period  a  group  of  young  enthusiasts 
such  as  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  the  brothers 
Deschamps  were  holding  meetings  at  the  home  of  Charles 
Nodier.  In  the  spirited  discussions  which  took  place 
at  these  meetings  and  in  the  efforts  of  these  men  to 
refute  the  classicists,  romantic  theory  was  molded  into 
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a  definite  doctrine 


Victor  Hugo  did  more  than  any 


other  man  to  crystallize  these  theories.  His  work 
had  been  preceded  in  1820  by  Les  Premieres  Meditations, 
the  first  important  poetic  example  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  in  1822  by  Stendhal1 s  Racine  et  Shakespeare, 
the  first  manifesto  of  the  school,  but  Hugo  in  his 
Odes  et  Ballades, published  in  1826,  definitely  threw 
the  glove  into  the  ring.  In  the  Ballades  especially 
he  practises  what  he  has  preached  in  the  preface:  select¬ 
ion  of  subjects  from  times  and  places  which  classical 
tradition  regarded  as  barbarous,  irregular  metres  and 
rhythms,  colorful  language  including  many  neologisms. 

Then,  in  the  following  year,  he  published  his  famous 

Preface  de  Cromwell  -  and  Cromwell, too ,  for  that  matter, 

but  the  play,  which  has  never  been  performed,  fades  in¬ 
to  insignificance  beside  the  illustrious  preface.  In 
it  he  contends  that  Christianity  has  produced  a  new 
feeling,  the  sentiment  of  melancholy.  "Lthomme,  se 
repliant  sur  lui-meme  en  presence  de  ces  hautes  viciss¬ 
itudes,  eommenQa  a  prendre  en  piti6  ^humanit^a 
m^diter  sur  les  ameres  derisions  de  la  vie."  (5)  With 
the  Christian  era  was  born  the  spirit  of  experiment¬ 
ation  and  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  dissect  dead 


(5)  Preface  de  Cromwell,  p.  10. 
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societies.  Christianity,  he  maintains,  leads  poetry 
to  the  truth.  Then  the  author  goes  on  to  explain 
his  theory  of  the  grotesqje,  asserting  that  it  is  the 
union  of  the  grotesque  with  the  sublime,  as  found  in 
Dante,  Milton,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  and  Shakespeare 
which  has  produced  the  genius  of  modern  times.  He 
thinks  "que  le  grotesque  est  la  plus  riche  source  que 
la  nature  puisse  ouvrir  a  ^art."  (6)  After  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  preference  for  tragi-comedy,  Victor 
Hugo  boldly  asserts  that,  while  the  unity  of  action  is 
of  course  necessary,  the  other  two  unities  destroy  re¬ 
ality  instead  of  aiding  it.  His  next  plea  is  for 
complete  liberty  for  the  artist:  " Le  poete  ne  doit  done 
prendre  conseil  que  de  la  nature,  de  la  v6rit<§  et  de 
1* inspiration  qui  est  aussi  une  verite  et  une  nature". 
"Q,ue  le  poete  se  garde  surtout  de  copier  qui  que  ce 

soit - "  "II  faut  puiser  aux  sources  primitives".  (7) 

For  drama  Victor  Hugo  recommends  verse  :"un  vers  libre, 
franc,  loyal,  osant  tout  dire  sans  pruderie" .  (8)  He 
says  that  the  poet  must  know  how  to  get  variety  by 
moving  the  caesura,  must  be  faithful  to  rhyme,  must 
avoid  the  tirade.  He  advises  the  use  of  enjambement 


(6)  Preface  de  Cromwell,  p.  13 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  36. 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  44. 
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but  not  of  inversion.  In  short  he  pleads  for  the 
liberty  of  art  against  the  despotism  of  systems,  codes, 
and  rules.  In  Cromwell  practice  was  less  radical 
than  precept,  but  in  Hernani  all  the  new  theories 
were  incorporated  in  a  play  that  marked  the  real 
triumph  of  romanticism.  It  set  a  tradition  and  a 
standard  that  remained  unchallenged  for  at  least  ten 
years,  and  that  continued  to  find  disciples  many  years 

hCCO^Vii  itd. 

after  the  official  period  of  romanticism  was  over. 

The  years  of  Balzac1 s  life,  179?  to  18^0,  coincid¬ 
ed  almost  exactly  with  the  period  of  literary  romanticism 
in  France.  The  chief  novelists  with  romantic  tenden¬ 
cies  who  preceded  him  were  Rousseau,  Madame  de  Stael, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  all  of  whose 
works  were  romantic  by  reason  of  their  semi -biographical 

character,  their  intense  individualism  and  the  violence 

♦ 

and  gloom  of  the  passions  that  they  portrayed.  His 
contemporaries  of  the  romantic  school  in  France  were 
Stendhal,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George  Sand;  in  England 
there  were  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron.  How  much 
Balzac  owes  to  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  is 
a  difficult  question.  Certainly  he  is  deeply  indebted 
to  Walter  Scott  for  whom  he  expressed  his  admiration 
in  the  preface  to  the  Com^die  Humaine.  M.  Louis 
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Maigron  in  his  analysis  of  the  historical  novel,  Le 
Roman  Historique.  claims  that  L’Hdritiere  de  Bira&ue 
and  Clotilde  de  Lusignan  are  two  direct  imitations  of 
Ivanhoe.  (9)  Les  Chouans.  Balzac1 s  historical  novel, 
shows  beyond  doubt  that  its  author  had  read  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  Waver ley  novels.  In  a  broader  sense,  too, 
Balzac  is  indebted  to  Walter  Scott,  for  in  the  Com£die 
he  does  for  contemporary  society  in  France  what  the 
English  novelist  had  done  for  certain  periods  of  history, 
that  is,  he  makes  a  living,  composite,  integral  picture. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  French 
romanticist,  unless  it  be  Rousseau,  had  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  Balzac’s  work.  For  one  thing,  the  author 
of  ninety- six  novels  was  too  much  occupied  during  most 
of  his  life  with  the  production  of  his  own  books  to 
have  time  to  read  the  works  of  others.  It  is  the 
ideas  and  tendencies  of  his  time  (and  of  the  age  to 
come)  that  we  find  reflected  in  Balzac  rather  than  the 
opinions  or  style  of  any  one  man.  M.  Andre  Belle ssort 
in  the  first  of  his  series  of  articles  on  Balzac  which 
appeared  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  expresses  himself 
rather  cautiously  even  on  this  point.  He  says  that 


(9)  Louis  Maigron,  Le  Roman  Historique,  p.  94 . 
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Balzac  listened  enraptured  to  the  lectures  by  Villemain, 
Guizot,  and  Cousin,  then:" II  se  peut  que  ces  id6es, 
qui  constituaient  le  fond  le  plus  heureux  de  la 
revolution  romantique,  n!aient  pas  ete  perdues  pour 
Balzac." (10)  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  point  on 
which  the  great  Frenchman  was  in  tune  with  the  romantic 
writers  and  thinkers  of  his  time  was  his  preoccupation 
with  man  as  a  social  being  in  contrast  to  the  eighteenth 
century  idea  of  man  as  an  individual.  Balzac,  as  I 
hope  to  prove  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  was  more  a 
realist  than  a  romantic  even  though  he  lived  during 
the  period  of  French  romanticism.  Consequently,  he 
was  more  a  precursor  of  the  realistic  school  than  a 
follower  of  the  romantics. 

The  romantic  period  in  England,  although  heralded 
as  early  as  1726  by  the  Seasons,  is  usually  considered 
to  have  begun  with  the  publication  of  the  Os si an  and 
of  Percy1 s  Reliques  almost  forty  years  later.  These 
two  works  awakened  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  myster¬ 
ious  and  the  supernatural,  and  turned  poetsT  minds 
to  mediaeval  times  for  inspiration.  The  authors, 
however,  did  not  found  any  sort  of  school.  Indeed, 
there  was  never,  properly  speaking, a  romantic  school 


(10)  Andrd  Bellessort,  Revue  Hebdomadaire-  p.  20. 
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of  literature  in  England  (11).  The  two  poets  who  came 
nearest  to  founding  one  were  Wordsworth  and  Colerid® 
who  published  in  1798  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  the  prefaces 
and  appendices  of  the  1800  edition  of  which  provided 
the  new  movement  with  a  program.  By  maintaining  that 
"all  good  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  power- 
ful  feelings." (12 )  Wordsworth  threw  a  fresh  emphasis 
on  emotion.  The  importance  attached  to  emotion  and 
imagination  was  to  be  an  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  new  movement.  He  asserted  that  the  poet  must 

be  a  "man  speaking  to  men  but -  a  man  endowed  with 

more  lively  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm  and  tenderness-- 
a  man  pleased  with  his  own  passions  and  volitions,  and 
who  rejoices  more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life 
that  is  in  him".  (13)  Wordsworth  also  contributed 
to  the  romantic  movement  by  throwing  a  new  strange 
interest  over  the  lives  of  common  people;  Coleridge 
by  transporting  his  readers  into  the  Antarctic  regions 
of  the  "Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  or  into  the  myster¬ 
ious  past  as  in  Christabel. 

While  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  grew  conservative 


(11)  H.  A.  Beers-  A  History  of  English  Romanticism 

in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

i  (12)  English  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Romantic  Movement, 
G.  B.  Woods-  p.  318 
(13)  Ibid-  p.  321 
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in  politics,  the  next  generation  of  romantics  carried 

on  the  earlier  tradition:  Byron  and  Shelley  were 

revolutionaries  while  Keats  was  a  liberal.  Byron 

expressed  his  views  with  passionate  intensity.  He 

was  responsible  too,  for  the  melancholy  hero, 

" - a  man  of  many  thoughts. 

And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 

Fatal  and  fated  in  i,his)  sufferings".  (14) 

Byron  enthralled  his  generation  both  in  England  and  on 

the  continent  by  the  sweep  and  flow  of  his  verse  and 

the  sheer  audacity  of  his  sentiments.  Neither  Shelley 

! 

nor  Keats  obtained  such  popularity  as  Bryon,  but  from 
a  poetical  standpoint  their  work  has  a  deeper  significance, 
Shelley  and  Byron  were  both  rebels  against  society,  but 
while  ByronTs  rebellion  was  partly  a  self-conscious 
pose,  Shelley T s  arose  from  a  sincere  dissatisfaction 
with  organized  morality,  and  religion,  and  traditional 
economics  and  politics.  Unlike  Byron  and  Shelley, 

Keats  was  content  to  realize  the  sensation  of  the 
moment  in  language  which  for  its  richness  and  vividness 
is  unsurpassed.  Keats  was  intensely  attracted  by  the 
mystery  and  the  pageantry  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  in 
this  as  well  as  in  his  emphasis  on  the  poetic  importance 
of  sensory  images  he  is  a  true  romantic. 

The  period  in  which  mediaevalism  as  a  literary 

interest  was  at  its  height  corresponded  with  the  years 

(14)  English  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Romantic  Movement, 

G.  B.  Woods-  Byron"Manfred"  Acta 
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of  the  greatest  vogue  of  England’s  best  writer  of 
historical  romances,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  was 
no  mere  coincidence,  for  Scott’s  interest  in  the  Middle 
Ages  amounted  to  a  passion  while  his  books  attained 
a  degree  of  popularity  never  before  equalled  by  an 
English  writer.  In  his  poetry,  as  in  his  prose, 
history  furnished  him  with  plots  and  with  backgrounds. 

In  painting  these  backgrounds  his  intense  feeling  for 
local  color  taught  him  to  recreate  a  past  age  with 
startling  vividness.  His  influence  on  romantic 
literature  was  immense.  Louis  Maigron,  in  his  book, 

Le  Roman  Historique,  has  this  passage:  "Jamais  homme 
de  gdnie  n’a  eu  l’honneur  et  le  bonheur  d’etre  imite 
par  plus  d’hommes  &e  g6nie,  si  tous  les  grands  dcrivains 
de  l’Spoque  romantique  depuis  Victor  Hugo  jusqu’a 
Balzac  et  depuis  Alfred  de  Vigny  jusqu’a  M^rimde,  lui 
doivent  tous  et  se  sont  tous  glorifies  de  lui  devoir 
quelque  chose..".  Speaking  of  this  influence  he 
continues:  " Ge  n’est  rien  moins  que  le  romantisme  lui- 
meme  dont  elle  a  hatd  1’ incubation,  facility  l’&closion, 
aid 6  le  d6veJ.oppment ."  (15) 

The  chief  qualities  of  the  romantic  literature  of 
France  and  England--the  qualities  which  I  propose 


(15)  Louis  Maigron,  Le  Roman  Historique,  p.  143. 
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to  search  for  in  the  work  of  Balzac  and  Dickens, 
although  I  do  not  expect  to  find  all  these  qualities 
in  both  writers  and  certainly  some  will  be  much  more 

present  that  others -  can  now  be  set  forth  thus:  an 

interest  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  past  together 
with  a  strong  sense  of  its  picturesqueness;  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  autobiographical,  or  at  least  subjective, 
writing  in  which  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer  appeals  to  the  emotions  of  the  reader;  the 
Saint-Simonian  idea  of  the  imaginative  writer  as  an 
humanitarian  reformer;  a  predilection  for  the  exaggerated, 
fantastic,  grotesque,  and  melancholy,  resulting  among 
other  things  in  the  portrayal  of  violent,  gloomy,  and 
abnormal  passions  and  in  a  fascinated  interest  in  the 
thought  of  death;  love  of  natural  scenery  especially 
of  the  “savage"  variety;  a  delight  in  the  mysterious, 
leading  to  an  interest  in  religion,  in  spiritualism, 
and  in  occultism;  complete  freedom  from  literary  laws 
along  with  the  introduction  of  precise,  familiar, 
and  even  technical  language. 

A  definition  of  realism  is  not  so  elusive  as  a 
definition  of  romanticism.  Taine  defines  it  concisely 
as  “la  recherche  methodique  de  documents  sur  la  nature 
humaine . (16 ) .  The  realistic  movement  in  literature  was 

(16)  Quoted  by  P.  Martino —  Le  Roman  Realiste-  p.  63. 
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at  one  and  the  same  time  a  reaction  against  the  flights 
of  imagination  and  emotion  indulged  in  by  the  romantics 
and  a  direct  result  of  the  new  scientific  thought  of 
the  age.  It  was  between  18^0  and  1870  that  Pasteur, 
Bert he lot,  and  Claude  Bernard  made  their  important 
discoveries,  and  that  Darwin1 s  Origin  of  Species  was 
published.  It  was  at  this  same  time  that  positivism 
achieved  its  triumph,  and  proved  an  important  factor 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  scientific  spirit.  No 
wonder  that  novelists  turned  with  enthusiasm  from  the 
mediaeval  world  of  romance  to  the  wonders  of  science. 
Miss  Kathleen  Butler  in  A  History  of  .French  Literature. 
Volume  II,  sums  up  neatly  the  effect  of  scientific 
thought  upon  literature:  "The  influence  of  science  on 
the  thought,  as  apart  from  the  subject-matter  of  liter- 
ature,  is  shown  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  universe, 
from  the  atom  to  the  human  mind,  from  a  purely  scientifi 
point  of  view,  and  to  eliminate  from  the  springs  of 
human  conduct  all  motives  for  action  which  science  can¬ 
not  explain".  (17)  But  the  subject-matter  of  liter¬ 
ature  was  directly  influenced  also:  strange  arresting 
figures  from  the  past  gave  place  to  ordinary  people  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life  or  from  its  lowest  walk; 
the  Middle  Ages  were  replaced  In  popularity  by  the 

(17)  Kathleen  Butler,  A  History  of  French  Literature, 

Volume  11,  p.  191. 
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present  time;  descriptions  of  exotic  lands  gave  way 
to  photographs  of  French  and  English  streets  and  homes; 
rustic  utopias  faded  into  peasants’  farms.  The 
scientific  thought  of  the  time  focussed  the  attention 
of  writers  upon  actual  reality. 

In  France  there  was  a  definite  realistic  movement 
which  crystallized  about  the  year  1830.  It  had  been 
prepared  during  the  romantic  period  by  such  secondary 
writers  as  Murger  and  Champfleury  and  encouraged  as 
early  as  the  1830’s  by  the  realistic  school  of  painters 
which  included  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Millet,  and  a  little 
later  Gustave  Courbet.  The  success  of  the  realistic 
novel  had  been  assured  by  the  writings  of  the  critics  , 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine  ,and  by  the  great  precursor, 
Balzac.  After  about  1837  Balzac  had  begun  to  give 
indications  of  his  interest  in  science  which  proved  that 
he  was  already  in  tune  with  the  coming  era  of  scientific 
and  naturalistic  thought.  Mr.  Ernst-Robert  Curtius, 
in  his  recent  book  on  Balzac,  says:  "Ce  qui  predomine 
dans  1’ avant-propos  de  1842,  ce  sont  les  considerations 
empruntees  aux  sciences  naturelles.  L’idee  premiere 
de  la  Come  die  Humaine  Balzac  la  voit  dans  une  compareison 

entre  l’Humanite  et  l’Animalite.  II  veut  decrire  la 

. 

society  comme  Buffon  a  decrit  le  monde  animal."  (18) 

(18)  Ernst-Robert  Curtius--  Balzac-  p.  337* 
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A  further  proof  of  Balzac’s  admiration  for  science  is 
his  dedication  of  Udsar  Birotteau  to  the  illustrious 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire.  The  interest  of  the  coming 
age  in  physiology  is  reflected  in  Balzac’s  minute 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  disease.  Although  it 
was  not  until  after  Balzac’s  death  that  the  realistic 
school  began  to  recognize  him  as  its  master,  within  a 
few  years  after  18^0  the  tradition  of  Balzac,  the  real¬ 
ist,  was  so  firmly  established  that  the  brothers 
Goncourt  felt  that  they  were  his  disciples. 

Between  the  death  of  Balzac  in  l8j?0  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Madame  Bovary  in  18^7  there  did  not  appear 
any  realistic  novel  of  importance.  Then,  for  twenty 
years  after  Flaubert’s  triumph, the  realistic  novel  of 
contemporary  life  dominated  the  realm  of  prose  fiction. 

Literary  realism  in  England  was  not  so  concentrated 

and  unmixed  as  in  France.  Realistic  tendencies 

appeared  as  early  as  the  jstdJ' £of  the  eighteenth  century 

o 

in  the  works  of  Daniel  Defoe.  In  the  middle  eighteenth 
century  Henry  Fielding  and  Tobias  Smollett  were  writing 
realistic  descriptions  from  direct  observation.  Then, 
along  with  the  romantic  furore  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and 
her  like  came  the  quiet,  sensible  protest  of  Jane 
Austen.  With  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  "the 
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extension  of  the  reading  public,  and  the  growth  of 
curiosity  concerning  the  circumstances  of  manT s  life 

under  varying  conditions, - caused  the  realistic  novel 

to  widen  its  scope."  (1?)  This  expansion  was  largely 
achieved  by  Charles  Dickens  and  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Dickens,  according  to  George  Gissing,  read  avidly  in 
his  youth  Robinson  Crusoe,  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine 
Pickle.  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  Tom  Jones,  as  well  of  course 
as  other  books  of  less  realistic  tendencies.  The 
influence  of  these  works  is  apparent  in  his  novels. 
However,  Dickens1  debt  to  his  predecessors,  is  not  quite 
so  simply  stated.  Writing  as  he  did  after  the  first 
burst  of  romantic  enthusiasm,  he  must  of  necessity  have 
owed  something  to  the  men  whose  tradition  he  carried 
on  in  a  manner  altered  by  his  own  temperament  and  the 
changing  intellectual  atmosphere  of  his  time.  Dickens, 
as  Lanson  says  of  Balzac,  11  tat e  le  pouls  du  siecle".(20) 
Mr.  Stefan  Zweig,  in  his  delightful  study  of  Dickens, 

supports  this  view:  "Dickens  est  le  seul  po£te  du 

' 

siecle  dont  les  vues  intimes  coincident  enti&rement 
avec  les  besoins  intellectuals  de  son  6poque" .  (21) 


(1?)  Moody  and  Lovett-  A  History  of  English  Literature- 

p.  391. 

(20)  Lanson-  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Fran§aise,  p.  1001 

(21)  Stefan  Zweig-  Balzac,  Dickens-  p.  89. 
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In  other  words,  Dickens  managed  in  his  mind  and  in 
his  books  to  synthesize  the  manner  and  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  romantics  with  the  realistic  and  materialistic 
interests,  although  not  the  scientific  ones,  of  his 
own  Victoria  era. 

The  realistic  novel  in  the  hands  of  Dickens T  con¬ 
temporary,  Thackeray,  and  in  the  hands  of  their  respective 
disciples,  Charles  Reade  and  Anthony  Trollope,  continued 
to  be  so  successful  that  it  is  today,  as  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  civilizations  most  important  literary 
vehicle. 

A  summary  of  the  main  realistic  traits  to  be  found 
in  the  authors  mentioned  results  in  the  following  list: 
a  desire  to  represent  real  life  accurately  and  object¬ 
ively  without  altering  the  smallest  detail,  and  without 
allowing  the  artist  or  his  opinions  to  be  apparent; 
a  refusal  of  the  artist  to  support  any  cause  or  doctrine; 
a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  documentation  and  a  scientif¬ 
ic  rather  than  an  aesthetic  approach;  an  essentially 
amoral  and  indifferent  attitude;  a  reaction  against 
the  idealistic,  imaginative,  and  emotional  attitude 
in  literature. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  I  propose  to  isolate 
the  romantic  and  realistic  elements  in  the  works  of 
Honore  de  Balzac  and  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  prove 
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that  while  both  writers  were  at  the  same  time  romantic 
and  realistic,  Balzac  was  primarily  a  realist  living 
in  the  romantic  period  and  Dickens  was  primarily  a 
romantic  living  in  the  realistic  period. 
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Chapter  II 

The  Romantic  Elements  in  Balzac’s  Work 

Honors  de  Balzac  is  frequently  quoted  as  saying, 

"Ce  qu’il  (NapolSon)  a  fait  par  1’SpSe,  je  le  ferai 
par  la  plume".  This  proves  that  his  conception  of 
himself  was  romantic.  His  undertaking  to  write  the 
ComSdie  Humaine  was  inspired  in  part  by  the  gigantic 
enterprises  of  the  Corsican  genius.  Balzac  saw  in 
himself  another  such  genius.  His  romantic  temperament 
is  revealed  not  only  in  his  idea  of  his  own  personal¬ 
ity,  but  in  his  manner  of  living  and  in  the  conduct  of 
his  personal  affairs.  His  attic  seclusion  and  his 
incurable  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a  business  man 
lend  a  romantic  touch  to  his  life,  while  his  years  of 
correspondence  with  a  lady  unknown  to  him  even  by  name 
and  his  consequent  marriage  with  this  lady,  Countess 
Hanska,  definitely  establish  his  romantic  nature.  Since 
Balzac  was  continually  projecting  the  romantic  image 
of  himself  into  his  books,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  his  best  characters  are  of  Napoleonic  intensity 
and  proportions. 

Indeed  a  very  large  number  of  Balzac’s  characters 
are  strange,  forceful  people  with  one  dominating 
passion.  It  may  be  a  passion  for  the  absolute  as  in 
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Balthazar  Clses.  a  passion  for  his  daughters  as  in  Fere 
Goriot,  or  a  passion  for  money  as  in  old  Grandet. 

These  men  are  practically  monomaniacs.  They  are  made 
to  pass  through  a  series  of  reactions  destined  to 
separate  all  simple  elements  from  the  composite  body 
and  to  leave  only  one  great  raison  d’etre.  Janko 
Lavrin  expresses  this  very  well:  "It  is  not  the  inter¬ 
action  of  several  passions  in  one  and  the  same  individ¬ 
ual,  nor  is  it  the  variety  of  all  his  features  that 
matters  to  him.  What  he  is  after  is  the  presentation 
of  a  character  through  the  various  aspects  of  his  dom¬ 
inant  attribute  only,  which  he  usually  magnifies  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  making  it  an  obsess¬ 
ion,  an  elemental  force  and  a  fatality".  (1)  These 
characters  make  such  a  strong  appeal  to  the  emotion  of 
the  reader  that  he  does  not  stop  to  wonder  if  there 
are  such  men.  3'eoz^es  Rellis Sler  criticizes  Balzac 
for  it  thus:  ” Sa  vision  grossissante  deforme  la  realite. 
Ce  qui  lui  manque,  c’est  le  sens  de  la  me sure." (2) 

Balzac  himself,  like  so  many  of  his  characters,  un- 

doubtedly  did  lack  a  sense  of  proportion;  but  he  present 
the  exaggerated  people  and  incidents  in  his  novels  in 

(1)  Janko  Lavrin-  '* Balzac"  p.  34 

(2)  Petit  de  Juleville-  "Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de 

la  literature  franqaise"- 
Vol.  7-  p.  4-61. 
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such  a  simple,  sincere,  and  dramatic  way  that  one 
accepts  them  naturally  because  of  their  emotional 
effect.  Balzac  has  many  such  characters.  In 
addition  to  the  three  mention  above,  there  is  Hulot 
with  his  degrading  passion  for  women;  Madame  Hulot, 
the  perfect  forgiving  wife:  C<§sar  Birotteau,  who  allows 
his  financial  adventures  to  take  possession  of  his 
soul;  Eugenie  Grandet  whose  romantic  love  consults 
nothing  but  itself;  Madame  Graslin  who  carries  phil¬ 
anthropy  to  unheard-of  extremes  in  an  attempt  to  expiate 
her  sin;  Rastignac,  the  arriviste,  who  sacrifices  all 
his  ideals  to  his  devouring  ambition;  Madame  Claes 
who  dies  because  of  her  husband*  s  neglect;  Schmucke 
with  his  excessive  devotion  to  Pons;  and  Cousine  Bette 
who  harbors  a  devastating  desire  for  revenge.  The 
list  is  endless.  Since  the  same  system  is  used  in 
painting  each  "passion  maitresse",  I  shall  deal  in  detail 

with  one  only —  old  Grandet r s  passion  for  gold. 

* 

The  introductory  portrait  of  the  man  illustrates 
excellently  Balzac* s  ability  to  strip  a  character  of 
every  quality  except  those  which  contribute  to  his 
dominant  passion.  In  this  seven  page  portrait  almost 
one  half  of  the  words  refer  directly  to  Grandet*  s 
parsimony,  greed,  or  wealth.  His  house  is  mentioned 
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before  his  person,  suggesting  perhaps  that  Grandet  is 
less  important  as  a  private  individual  than  as  an 
owner  of  property.  There  follows  mention  of  Grandet’ s 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  an 
account  of  how,  with  her  dowry  and  the  aid  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  acquires  legally,  but  not  legitimately, 
his  fine  vineyards  and  other  property.  As  member  of 
the  administration  under  the  Consulate  Grandet  knows 
how  to  use  his  power  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  proper¬ 
ties.  Then  Grandet’ s  fortune  is  increased  by  his 
falling  heir  to  three  of  his  wife’s  rich  relatives. 

An  explanation  follows  of  how  Grandet  makes  money  from 
his  vines,  from  his  casks,  from  sage  speculations,  and 
from  charging  exorbitant  interest  on  loans.  Speculat¬ 
ions  among  the  people  of  Saumur  on  the  extent  of 
Grandet ’s  wealth  serve  only  to  increase  his  reputation 
as  a  wealthy  man,  while  his  great  fortune  covers  with  a 
golden  mantle  all  his  actions  and  his  idiosyncrasies. 

His  only  expenditures  are  for  holy  bread,  the  toilets 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  payment  of  their 
chairs  at  church;  light,  the  wages  of  his  servant,  the 
tinning  of  his  pots,  taxes,  and  repairs  on  his  build¬ 
ings.  He  neither  pays  nor  receives  visits,  and  seems 
to  economize  on  everything,  even  his  movements.  Here 
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the  portrait  proper  ends. 

From  this  point  onward  Balzac  increases  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Grandet rs  character  by  such  bits  of  informat¬ 
ion  as  the  fact  that  Grandet  allows  a  fire  in  the  fire¬ 
place  only  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  thirty- 
first  of  March,  and  that  no  vagaries  of  weather  can 
alter  his  set  rule;  that  he  distributes  every  morning 
the  supply  of  provisions  and  candles  necessary  for 
the  day;  that  Madame  Grandet  and  her  daughter  spend 
many  days  keeping  the  household  linen  in  repair;  that, 
while  the  salon  is  furnished  with  a  faded  luxury  be¬ 
cause  its  furnishings  went  with  the  purchase  of  the 
house,  the  other  rooms  are  distressingly  bare;  that 
Grandet  has  his  hair  cut  only  twice  a  year. 

In  addition  to  this  seemingly  incidental  portrait¬ 
ure,  Balzac  acquaints  us  with  Grandet  by  means  of  scenes 
showing  his  dealings  with  his  daughter,  his  wife,  his 
servant, and  his  nephew,  Charles.  In  his  attitude 
towards  his  daughter  GrandetTs  miserliness  is  evident. 
Every  birthday  he  offers  her  a  curious  piece  of  gold, 
which  he  knows  is  simply  being  moved  from  his  strong 
box  to  hers.  At  intervals  he  demands  an  account 
of  this  massed  treasure.  He  has  a  real  affection 
for  Eugenie,  but  he  loves  his  gold  more — much  more. 
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He  would  rather  see  her  die  of  grief  than  enable  her 
to  marry  her  cousin  Charles  by  giving  her  a  suitable 
dowry.  He  forces  the  girl  to  renounce  in  his  favour 
her  rights  of  succession  to  her  mother’s  share  of  the 
fortune.  Grandet’s  dealings  with  his  wife,  too, 
afford  a  glimpse  of  his  miserly  ways.  Every  year, 
when  he  sells  the  harvest,  he  asks  the  purchaser  for 
"des  dpingles"  for  Madame  Grande t.  The  four  or  five 
louis  thus  acquired  he  duly  hands  over  to  his  wife,  but 
he  makes  a  habit  of  saying  casually  every  few  days  as 
if  their  purse  were  in  common:  "As-tu  quelques  sous  a 
me  preter?"  and  soon  the  little  present  has  returned 
to  his  own  pocket.  Madame  Grandet  has  such  respect 
for  the  economical  ways  of  her  lord  that  whenever 
Eugenie  suggests  the  slightest  expenditure  of  money 
or  provisions,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  wax  candle  for 
Charles,  she  exclaims  in  fear:  "Q,ue  dira  ton  pere?" 
Grandet’s  attitude  toward  his  colossal  servant, 

Nanon  ,  is  based  upon  a  very  economical  arrangement: 
he  pays  her  chiefly  with  sympathy.  Once,  when  Nanon 
was  barefoot,  ragged  and  homeless,  Grandet  gave  her 
work.  Thereafter  for  thirty- five  years  Nanon  did  all 
the  work  of  the  household  in  return  for  a  very  small 
wage  and  the  comfort  of  hearing  her  master  murmur 
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occasionally,  "Cette  pauvre  Nanon" .  The  woman  knew 
the  parsimony  of  Grandet  so  well  that  when  one  day, 
while  carrying  a  bottle  of  win?,  she  tripped  on  a  rotten 
step, she  almost  broke  her  elbow  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
breaking  the  bottle.  Charles  meets  with  no  more  gen¬ 
erous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  uncle  than  do  the 
other  members  of  Grandetfs  family.  Grandet,  the 
millionaire,  to  whose  charge  his  orphan  nephew  has 
been  committed,  allows  the  boy  to  set  off  for  the 
Indies  with,  as  far  as  Grandet  knows,  only  tine  money 
which  he  has  given  him  in  return  for  the  gold  in  Charles 
jewels.  In  this  little  transaction  Grandet  estimates 
the  value  himself,  and  allows  nothing  for  the  settings. 

The  glimpses  we  get  of  Grandet1 s  business  dealings 
also  display  his  tremendous  avarice.  He  makes  a 
secret  nocturnal  visit  to  the  station  to  ship  off  gold 
to  Anges  when  it  is  at  a  premium;  he  strikes  a  most 
unscrupulous  bargain  with  the  Belgians  over  the  sale 
of  his  wine;  he  orders  three  hundred  poplar  trees,  which 
border  his  fields,  cut  down  because  each  one  uses  up 
thirty-two  square  feet  of  land.  His  avarice  wipes  out 
all  sentiment  in  his  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  his 
dead,  brother.  In  order  to  weary  his  adversary  in  any 
business  transaction,  Grandet  is  not  above  feigning 
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deafness,  stupidity  and  a  most  aggravating  stutter. 

By  the  time  the  reader  reaches  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  this  miser,  he  is  so  well  prepared  that 
he  accepts  quite  naturally  Grandet’s  final  act  of  greed. 
As  the  priest  presses  the  golden  crucifix  to  the  lips 
of  the  dying  man,  Grandet  tries  to  seize  the  gold,  and 
this  terrible  effort  costs  him  his  life. 

This  account  of  an  individual  with  one  dominating 
passion  is  typical  of  Balzac1 s  treatment  of  character, 
and  thus  it  illustrates  one  very  strong  romantic  element 
in  his  work. 

In  addition  to  Balzac’s  portrayal  of  exaggerated 
characters  and  violent  passions,  we  find  in  his  books 
a  further  great  romantic  characteristic —  the  presence 
of  imagination.  Baudelaire  once  said:"J’ai  maint 
fois  etonn6  que  la  grande  gloire  de  Balzac  fut  de 
passer  pour  un  observateur;  il  m’avait  toujours  sembld 
que  son  principal  m^rite  6tait  d’etre  visionnaire  et 
visionnaire  passionnb." (3)  Ernst-Robert  Curtius 
agrees:  "L1  art  de  Balzac  est  1’ image  de  la  rSalite, 
mais  dTune  r6alit6  tout  entiere  parcourue  par  le  fluide 
d’une  poSsie  visionnaire” . (4)  An  outstanding  example 
of  Balzac’s  imaginative  writing  his  his  novel. "Sgraphita1 

(3)  Quoted  by  Ernst-Robert  Curtius  in  "Balzac"  p.  393 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  322. 
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It  shows  the  strong  influence  of  Swedenborg*  In  it 
Balzac  imagines  an  attractive  creature  who  is  neither 
man  nor  woman,  hut  above  sex,  and  who  can  travel  without 
danger  along  snow-clad  crags  overlooking  deep  fiords. 

The  scene  in  which  Wilfrid  and  Minna  are  present  at 
the  death  and  assumption  of  Sgriphita  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  imaginative  scenes  ever  written  by  Balzac. 
Here  he  leaves  reality  far  behind  and  soars  to  ultra¬ 
romantic  heights  of  imagination:  "Des  myriades  d!anges 
accoururent  tous  du  meme  vol,  sans  confusion,  tous 
pareils,  tous  dissemblables,  simples  comme  la  rose 
des  champs,  immenses  comme  les  mondes. 

"Wilfrid  et  Minna  ne  les  virent  ni  arriver  ni 
s!enfuir,  ils  ensemencerent  soudain  1’ infini  de  leur 
presence,  comme  les  Stoiles  brillent  dans  l!indiscern- 
able  6ther. 

" Le  scintillement  de  leurs  diademes  r£unis  sfalluma 
dans  les  espaces,  comme  les  feux  du  ciel  au  moment  ou 
le  jour  parait  dans  nos  montagnes. 

"De  leurs  chevelures  sortaient  des  ondes  de 
lumiere,  et  leurs  mouvements  excitaient  des  fr&nisse- 
ments  onduleux  semblables  aux  flots  dTune  mer  phos- 
phorescente" . (3 ) 

Another  example  of  imaginative  description  occurs 


(3)  Balzac-  Sdraphita.  p.  183- 
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in  "La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans"  when  the  pirate  has  led  the 
general  to  Helene’ s  cabin  on  board  the  ship  and  left 
the  old  soldier  "plongS  dans  une  sorte  de  stupeur  a 
1T aspect  du  tableau  qui  sT of frit  a  ses  yeux.  En 
entendant  ouvrir  la  porte  de  la  chambre  avec  brusquerie. 
H61ene  sf6tait  lev6e  du  divan  sur  lequel  elle  reposait; 
mais  elle  vit  le  marquis  et  jeta  un  cri  de  suprise. 

Elle  6tait  si  chang^e,  qu’il  fallait  les  yeux  d!un  pdre 
pour  la  reconnaitre.  Le  soleil  des  tropiques  avait 
embelli  sa  blanche  figure  dTune  teinte  brune,  d!un 
coloris  merveilleux,  qui  lui  donnaient  une  expression 
de  pobsie  orientale,  et  il  y  respirait  un  air  de  grandeur, 
une  fermete  majestueuse ,  un  sentiment  profond  par  lequel 
l*ame  la  plus  grossiere  devait  etre  impressionn^e.  Sa 
longue  et  abondante  chevelure,  retombant  en  grosses 
boucles  sur  son  cou  plein  de  noblesse,  ajoutait  encore 
une  image  de  puissance  a  la  fiertd  de  ce  visage.  Dans 
sa  pose,  dans  son  geste,  Hblene  laissait  6clater  la 
conscience  quTelle  avait  de  son  pouvoir.  Une  satisfaction 
triomphale  enflait  Ibgerement  ses  narines  roses,  et 
son  bonheur  tranquille  Stait  signs  dans  tous  les  developp- 
ements  de  sa  beaute.  II  y  avait  tout  a  la  fois  en  elle 
je  ne  sais  quelle  suavite  de  vierge  et  cette  sorte 
d’orgueil  particulier  aux  bien-aimdes.  Esclave  et 
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souveraine,  elle  voulait  ob6ir  pares  quTelle  pouvait 
rdgner.  Elle  6tait  vetue  avec  une  magnificence 
pleine  de  charme  et  df61dgance.  La  mousseline  des 
Indes  faisait  tous  les  frais  de  sa  toilette;  mais 
son  divan  et  les  coussins  dtaient  en  cachemire,  mais 
un  tapis  de  Perse  garnissait  le  plancher  de  la  vaste 
cabins,  mais  ses  quatre  enfants  jouaient  a  ses  pieds 
en  construisant  leurs  chateaux  bizarres  avec  des 
colliers  de  perles,  des  bijoux  pr^cieux,  des  objets 
de  prix.  .  Quelques  vases  en  porcelaine  de  Sevres, 
peints  par  madame  Jaquotot,  eontenaient  des  f leurs 
rares  qui  embaumaient:  c!6taient  des  jasmins  du  Mexique, 
des  camellias,  parmi  lesquels  de  petits  oiseaux  d’AmSr- 
ique  voltigeaient  apprivois^s,  et  semblaient  etre  des 
rubis,  des  saphirs,  de  lTor  anim6.  Un  piano  6tait 
fixd  dans  ce  salon,  et  sur  ses  murs  de  bois,  tapiss^s 
en  soie  rouge,  on  voyait  qa  et  la  des  tableaux  d!une 
petite  dimension,  mais  dus  aux  meilleurs  peintres;  un 
Coucher  de  soleil,  par  Hippolyte  Schinner,  se  trouvait 
aupres  dTun  Terburg;  une  Vierge  de  Raphael  luttait  de 
po^sie  avec  une  esquisse  de  G6ricault;  un  Gerard  Dow 
6clipsait  les  peintres  de  portraits  de  l!Empire.  Sur 
une  table  en  laque  de  Chine  se  trouvait  une  assiette 
d’or  pleine  de  fruits  d^licieux.  Enfin  Helene  semblait 
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etre  la  reine  d'un  vaste  pays  un  milieu  du  boudoir 
dans  lequel  son  amant  couronn6  aurait  rassembld  les 
choees  les  plus  dlSgantes  de  la  terre.  Les  enfants 
arretaient  sur  leur  aieul  des  yeux  dTune  pdn^trante 
vivacity;  et,  habituds  qu'ils  dtaient  de  vivre  au 
milieu  des  combats,  des  tempetes  et  du  tumulte,  ils 
ressemblaient  a  ces  petits  Romains  curieux  de  guerre 
et  de  sang  que  David  a  peints  dans  son  tableau  de 
Brutus."  (  6) 

Balzac  sometimes  called  upon  his  imagination  for 
plots  as  well  as  for  descriptions:  La  Recherche  de 

1T Absolu  has  a  highly  imaginative  plot  reminiscent  of 

- 

the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  believed  that 
they  might  find  the  philosophers  stone;  La  Peau  de 
Chagrin  contains  a  plot  which  might  well  be  in  a  story 
of  the  Arabian  Nights;  Les  Chouans.  Balzac1 s  one 
historical  novel  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
affords  an  example  of  an  imaginative  plot  based  on 
ambushes,  disguises  and  vows  of  vengeance  set  in  a 
background  of  actual  historical  events;  such  plot  as 
there  is  in  Seraphita  is  also  highly  imaginative. 

Closely  allied  to  Balzac’s  power  of  imagination 
is  his  sense  of  mysticism.  This  faculty  made  him  a 

devoiit  Roman  Catholic.  His  religious  convictions 

■ 

(  .6)  La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans-  p.  213,  214,  213. 
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are  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  "Ursula  Mirouet" , 
although  they  are  easily  perceived  in  Eugdnie  Grandet 
and  in  Un  Cure  de  Village.  In  the  first-mentioned 
book,  Balzac  betrays  his  admiration  for  the  religious 
person  in  making  his  heroine  an  extremely  pious  girl, 
in  portraying  at  length  the  saintly  abbd,  and  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  spiritual  conversion  of  Doctor  Minoret. 

Can  one  doubt  Balzac *s  belief  in  religion  after  reading 

c 

only  this  exerpt? 

"Oui.  Toutes  les  bonnes  oeuvres  que  je  pourrai 
faire  seront  faites  en  votre  nom  pour  racheter  vos 
fautes.  Je  prierai  Dieu  tous  les  jours,  afin  dfobtenir 
de  sa  cldmence  infinie  qu'il  ne  punisse  pas  dternelle- 
ment  les  erreurs  d!un  jour,  et  qufil  mette  pres  de  lui, 
parmi  les  ames  des  bienheureux,  une  ame  aussi  belle, 
aussi  pure  que  la  votre. 

“Cette  rdponse,  dite  avec  une  candeur  angdlique, 
prononcde  dTun  accent  plein  de  certitude,  confondit 
l’erreur  et  convert it  Denis  Minoret  a  la  faqon  de  saint 
Paul.  Un  rayon  de  lumiere  intdrieure  l’^tourdit,  en 
meme  temps  que  cette  tendresse,  dtendue  sur  sa  vie  a 
venir,  lui  fit  venir  les  larmes  aux  yeux.  Ce  subit 

effet  de  la  grace  eut  quelque  chose  dT dlectrique.  Le 
curd  joignit  les  mains  et  se  leva  troubld.  La  petite, 
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surprise  de  son  triomphe,  pleura.  Le  vieillard  se 
dressa  comma  si  quelqufun  l*eut  appel6,  regarda  dans 
lfespace  comme  s!il  y  voyait  une  aurora;  puis  il  fldchit 
le  genou  sur  son  fauteuil,  joignit  les  mains  et  baissa 
les  yeux  vers  la  terre  en  homme  profonddment  humilid(7) 

The  romantic,  mystical  strain  in  Balzac  not  only 
gave  him  a  belief  in  Christianity,  but  led  him  to  give 
credence  to  the  mystic  Swedenborg,  and  even  to  be 
favourably  impressed  by  Mesmer.  In  "Ursule  Mirouet" 
he  asks  the  reader  to  believe  in  a  remarkable  experiment 
in  hypnotism  in  which  the  subject  in  Paris  recounts  to 
Doctor  Minoret  certain  details  of  the  life  of  Ursule  in 
Nemours,  details  which  could  be  known  only  to  the 
young  girl  herself.  This  same  mystic  strain  did  not 
stop  at  hypnosis  but  induced  Balzac  to  believe  in 
fortune- telling  and  numerology.  In  the  following 
quotation  inserted  in  the  story  of  poor  Cousin  Pons 
this  belief  is  clear: 

"Aujourd’ hui,  tant  de  faits  avdrds,  authentiques, 
sont  issus  des  sciences  occultes,  quTun  jour  ces 
sciences  seront  professes  comme  on  professe  la  chimie 
et  l1 astronomic*  II  est  meme  singulier  qu*au  moment 
ou  lTon  sl  crdd  a  Paris  des  chaires  de  slave,  de 
mantchou,  de  littdratures  aussi  peu  professables  que 


(7 ) Balzac-  Ursule  Mirouet-  P  100-  101 
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les  literatures  du  Nord,  qui,  au  lieu  de  fournir  des 
leqons,  devraient  en  recevoir,  et  dont  les  titulaires 
r^petent  deternels  articles  sur  Shakespeare  ou  sur 
le  xvi  siecle,on  n’ait  pas  restituy,  sous  le  nom 
d’ anthropologie ,  1T enseignement  de  la  philosophic 
occulte,  lfune  des  gloires  de  l’ancienne  University. 

En  ceci,  l’Allemagne,  ce  pays  a  la  fois  si  grand  et  si 
enfant,  a  devancy  la  France,  car  on  y  prof esse  cette 
science,  bian  plus  utile  que  les  diffyrences  PHIIDSOPHIES, 
qui  sont  toutes  la  meme  chose. 

Q,ue  certains  etres  aient  le  pouvoir  d’apereevoir 
les  faits  a  venir  dans  le  germe  des  causes,  comme  le 
grand  inventeur  aper^oit  une  industrie,  une  science 
dans  un  effet  naturel  inaper^u  du  vulgaire,  ce  nTest 
plus  une  de  ces  violentes  exceptions  qui  font  rumeur; 
c’est  1’ effet  dTune  faculty  reconnue,  et  qui  serait  en 
quelque  sorte  le  sommambulisme  de  1T esprit.  Si  done 
cette  proposition,  sur  laquelle  reposent  les  diffyrentes 
manieres  de  dychiffrer  l’avenir,  semble  absurde,  le 
fait  est  la.  Remarquez  que  prydire  les  gros  yvynements 
de  l’avenir  n'est  pas,  pour  le  voyant,  un  tour  de  force 
plus  extraordinaire  que  celui  de  deviner  le  passy.  Le 
passy,  l’avenir,  sont  egalement  impossibles  a  savoir, 
dans  le  systerae  des  incredules.  Si  les  dvenements 
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accomplis  ont  laisse  des  traces,  il  est  vraisemblable 
d'imaginer  que  les  evenements  a  venir  ont  leurs  racines 
Des  qu’un  diseur  de  bonne  aventure  vous  explique 
minutieusement  les  faits  eonnus  de  vous  seul,  dans 
votre  vie  anterieure,  il  peut  vous  dire  les  evenements 
que  produiront  les  causes  existantes.  Le  monde  moral 
est  taille,  pour  ainsi  dire,  sur  le  patron  du  monde 
materiel;  les  memes  effets  s!y  doivent  retrouver, 
avec  les  differences  propres  a  leurs  divers  milieux  ^ 
Ainsi,  de  meme  que  les  corps  se  pro jet tent  reellement 
dans  1T atmosphere  en  y  laissant  subsister  ce  spectre 
saisi  par  le  daguerreotype  qui  lfarrete  au  passage; 
de  meme  les  idees,  creations  reelles  et  agissantes, 

s^mpriment  dans  ce  qufil  faut  nommer  l1  atmosphere  du 

.  -  £ 

monde  spirituei,  y  produisent  des  effets,  y  vivent 
spectralement  (  car  il  est  ndcessaire  de  forger  des 
mots  pour  exprimer  des  phenomenes  innomes) ,  et  des 
lors  certaines  creatures  douees  de  facultes  rares 
peuvent  parfaitement  apercevoir  ces  formes  ou  ces 
traces  dT idees."  (8)  And  so  on  for  five  more  pages. 

References  to  personal  magnetism  abound.  One 
meets  many  characters  with  "un  oeil  charge  d!ame." 

In  La  Femme  de  Trent e  ^.ns  the  pirate  captain  possesses 


(8)  Balzac-  Le  Cousin  Pons  pp  147-  148. 
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a  strange  magnetic  power  of  which  all  his  crew  is  aware. 
"Le  corsaire  jeta  sur  le  gdndral  un  de  ces  regards 
profonds  qui,  sans  qufon  en  put  deviner  la  raison, 
bouleversaient  toujours  les  ames  les  plus  intrdpides; 
il  le  rendit  muet,  a  la  grande  satisfaction  des  matelots, 
heureux  de  voir  la  puissance  de  leur  chef  sTexercer  sur 
tous  les  etres — n.(9) 

Let  us  turn  now  from  Balzac!s  romantic  ideas  to 
the  romantic  qualities  of  his  style.  Balzac,  compared 
to  the  romantics,  has  relatively  few  passages  of  nature 
description.  Since  he  was  primarily  interested  in 
the  social  man  the  rhapsodies  over  nature  indulged  in 
by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  and  his  school  were  foreign 
to  Balzac* s  nature.  Perhaps,  too,  he  knew  that  the 
public  was  weary  of  these  same  ecstatic  rhapsodies  and 
of  the  much  exaggerated  theory  of  the  psychological 
influence  of  nature.  At  any  rate  he  seldom  writes 
descriptions  of  nature  unless  they  are  necessary  for 

a  comprehension  of  the  plot.  This  is  the  rule  with 

■ 

Balzac,  but  there  exist  in  his  work  passages  of  de¬ 
scription  which,  if  isolated,  would  brand  him  as  a 
thorough-going  romantic.  These  passages,  isolated 
though  they  be,  cannot  be  neglected  when  one  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  romantic  elements  in  Balzac*  s  work.  One  of 


(9)  Balzac-  La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans-  213. 
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the  most  striking  of  these  is  found  in  Sdraphita 
on  the  occasion  of  his  (or  her)  last  walk. 

"Tous  trois  cheminaient  en  silence  le  long  de  la 
grave.  Wilfrid  et  Minna  contemplaient  seuls  ce 
spectacle  magique  pour  eux  qui  avaient  subi  le  tableau 
monotone  de  ce  pay sage  en  hiver.  Leur  compagnon 
marchait  pensif,  conme  sTil  cherchait  a  distinguer  une 
voix  dans  ce  concert.  Ils  arriverent  au  bord  des 
roches  entre  lesquelles  sT dchappait  la  Sieg,  au  bout 
de  la  longue  avenue  bordde  de  vieux  sapins  que  le 
cours  du  torrent  avait  onduleusement  trace©  dans  la 
foret,  sentier  couvert  en  arceaux  a  fortes  nervures 
corame  caux  des  cathSdrales.  De  la,  fiord  se  ddcouvrait 
tout  entier,  et  la  mer  6tincelait  a  1! horizon  comme  une 
lame  d'acier.  En  ce  moment,  le  brouillard  dissip6 
laissa  voir  le  ciel  bleu.  Partout  dans  les  valines, 
autour  des  arbres,  voltigeaient  encore  des  parcelles 
dtincelantes,  poussiere  de  diamant  balayee  par  une  brise 
fraiche,  magnifiques'  chatons  de  gouttes  suspendues  au 
bout  des  rameaux  en  pyramid©.  Le  torrent  roulait 
au-dessus  dTeux.  De  sa  nappe  s*dchappait  une  vapeur 
teinte  de  toutes  les  nuances  de  la  lumiere  par  le 
soleil,  dont  les  rayons  sTy  ddcomposaient  en  dessinant 
des  dcharpes  aux  sept  couleurs,  en  faisant 
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jaillir  les  feux  de  mille  prismes  dont  les  reflets 
se  contrariaient .  Ce  quai  sauvage  etait  tapisse^lO) 
Another  such  example  in  which  Balzac,  contrary 
to  his  custom, has  gone  farther  in  his  description  of 
nature  than  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  demanded  may 
be  quoted  from  Les  Pay sans  : 

"Au  dela  de  ces  cascades,  les  f lanes  de  la  colline, 
coupes  raide  comme  une  roche  du  Rhin  vltue  de  mousses 
et  de  bruyeres,  mais  trouts  comme  elle  par  des  aretes 
sch-isteuses,  versant  qa  et  la  de  blancs  ruisseaux 
bouillonnants,  auxquels  une  petite  prairie,  toujours 
arrosSe  et  tou jours  verte,  sert  de  coupe;  puis,  comme 
contrasts  a  cette  nature  sauvage  et  solitaire,  les 
derniers  jardins  de  Conches  se  voient  de  l1  autre  cot<§ 

Hj 

de  ce  chaos  pittoresque,  au  bout  des  prds,  avec  la  masse 
du  village  et  son  clocher. 

Voila  les  deux  phrases,  mais  le  soleil  levant, 
mais  la  puret6  de  l*air,  mais  l!acre  ros£e,  mais  le 
concert  des  eaux  et  des  boisl...  devinez-lesl  "  (11) 

In  Un  Cur£  de  Village  the  appearance  of  the 
valley  of  Montegnac  depends  upon  who  looks  at  it:  if 
a  character  is  feeling  melancholy,  then  the  landscape 
has  a  melancholy  aspect,  if  another  character,  viewing 
the  same  scene  is  filled  with  the  joie  de  vivre,  then 

(10)  Balzac-  Sgraphita-  p.  152 

(11)  Balzac-  Les  Paysans-  p.  30 
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the  valley  wears  its  gayest  colors.  These 
examples  prove  that  Balzac  could,  and  occasionally 
did,  write  romantic  descriptions  of  nature. 

No  author  is  a  true  realist  if  the  reader  knows 
what  he  is  thinking  or  is  permitted  to  remember  the 
authorTs  existence.  Flaubert  reiterated  his  famous 
maxim:  "II  ne  faut  pas  conclure" ,  until  the  person¬ 
alities  of  his  disciples  were  no  more  evident  through 
their  books  than  the  camera  is  perceived  by  looking 
at  the  photograph.  Balzac,  although  he  admired  the 
realists,  could  never  achieve  such  self-effacement. 

Hence  his  occasional  invasion  of  the  landscape  and 
his  continual  pose  of  the  omniscient  artist  are  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  romantic  school.  Here  is  one 
occasion  when  Balzac  intrudes  upon  the  landscape: 

"Par  une  matinee  de  printemps,  au  moment  ou  le 
soleil  faisait  brillait  toutes  les  beaut^s  de  ce  paysage, 
je  les  admirais,  appuy6  sur  un  gros  orme  qui  livrait 
au  vent  ses  fleurs  jaunes.  Puis,  a  l’aspect  de  ces 
riches  et  sublimes  tableaux,  je  pensais  amerement  au 
mgpris  que  nous  professons,  jusque  dans  nos  livres, 
pour  notre  pays  d! aujourd1 hui.  Je  maudissais  ces 
pauvres  riches  qui,  d£gout6s  de  notre  belle  France, 
vont  acheter  a  prix  d*or  le  droit  de  d^daigner  leur 

patrie  en  visitant  au  galop,  en  examinant  a  travers 
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un  lorgnon  les  sites  de  cette  Italie  devenue  si 
vulgaire.  Je  contemplais  avec  amour  le  Paris  modern^ 12) 
In  contrast  to  the  paucity  of  such  illustrations 
from  descriptions  of  nature,  the  omnipresence  of 
Balzac  when  he  is  telling  his  story  is  to  be  found 
in  every  book.  When  the  Cruchots  and  the  des  Grassins 
come  to  visit  the  Grandets,  Balzac  gives  first  their 
real  conversation;  then  he  goes  right  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  characters,  for  example: 

"Serait-il  en  marchd  pensa  Cruchot ." ( 13) 

“Mon  nevu  est  une  cruche,  pensa  lTabbe"(14) 

"Le  vieux  tonnelier -  se  disait  int£rieurement : 

Ils  sont  la  pour  mes  ecus:  ils  viennent  sfennuyer  ici 
pour  ma  fille.  H6!  ma  fille  ne  sera  ni  pour  les  uns 
ni  pour  les  autres,  et  tous  ces  gens-la  me  servent  de 
happon  pour  pecherl" (13) 

In  les  Paysans  Balzac  frequently  speaks  as  the 
omniscient  author.  On  page  eighteen  he  cannot  forbear 
to  add  a  footnote;  on  page  thirty-two  he  tells  the 
reader  what  Blondet  is  thinking  and  saying  to  himself; 
on  page  forty-eight  he  introduces  a  section  of  de¬ 
scription  thus:  "Vous  connaissez  les  lieux.  Void  les 
etres  et  leur  histoire — "  on  page  sixty  there  is  a 
similar  check  to  the  illusion  of  reality:  "A  u 

commencement  de  cette  scene  il  est  nScessaire  d!expliquer 

(l2)La  Pemme  de  frente  Ans  p.  14? 

U3  Eugenie  Grandet  p.  30 
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une  fois  pour  toutes  ,  aux  gens  habitues  a  la  morality 
des  families  bourgeoises,  que  les  paysans  n’ont,  en 
fait  de  moeurs  domestiques,  aucune  dElicatesse . " 

The  same  trait  which  induced  Balzac  to  intrude  his 
own  personality  upon  the  reader  is  responsible  for 
certain  lyrical  tirades  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  his  novels  and  which  prove  once  more  that  he  was 
not  a  pure  realist.  These  tirades  express  Balzac1 s 
personal  feelings  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Here  is  a  diatribe  on  the  law  of  primogeniture: 

"Selon  la  loi  nouvelle  le  pere  nTest  plus  respons- 
able  du  fils,  et  le  crime  du  pere  nfentache  plus  sa 
famille.  En  harmonie  avec  les  differentes  Emancipat¬ 
ions  qui  ont  tant  affaibli  la  puissance  paternelle, 
ce  systems  a  fait  triompher  1T individualisme  qui  devore 
la  sociEte  moderns.  Aussi  le  penseur  aux  choses 
dTavenir  voit-il  1! esprit  de  famille  dEtruit,  la  ou 
les  rEdacteurs  du  nouveau  code  ont  mis  le  libre  arbitre 
et  1'EgalitE.  La  famille  sera  tou jours  la  base  des 
sociEtEs.  NEcessairement  temporaire,  incessamment 
divisEe,  recomposEe  pour  se  dissoudre  encore,  sans 
liens  entre  l*avenir  et  le  passe,  la  famille  df autre¬ 
fois  nTexiste  plus  en  France.  Geux  qui  ont  procEdE 
a  la  dEmolition  de  l’ancien  Edifice  ont  EtE  logiques 
en  partageant  Egalement  les  biens  de  la  famille,  en 
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amoindrissant  l'autority  du  pare,  en  faisant  de  tout 
enfant  le  chef  d*une  nouvelle  famille,  en  supprimant 
les  grandes  responsabili t6s ;  mais  l’Etat  social  re- 
construit  ast-il  aussi  solide  avec  ses  jeunes  lois, 
encore  sans  longues  ypreuves,  que  la  monarchie  1T ytait 
malgry  ses  anciens  abus?  En  perdant  la  solidarity  des 
families,  la  society  a  perdu  cette  force  fondamentale 
que  Montesquieu  avait  decouverte  et  nommye  lThonneur. 
Ella  a  tout  isoiy  pour  mieux  dominer,  elle  a  tout 
partagy  pour  affaiblir.  Elle  regne  sur  des  unites, 
sur  des  chiffres  agglomyrds  comma  des  grains  de  biy  dans 

un  tas.  Les  intyrets  genyraux  peuvent-ils  remplacer 

- 

les  families  ?  Le  temps  a  le  mot  de  cette  grande 
question.  Nyanmoins,  la  vieille  loi  subsiste,  elle 
a  pouss6  des  racines  si  profondes,  que  vous  en  retrouvez 
de  vivaces  dans  les  rygions  populaires.  II  est 
encore  des  coins  de  province  ou  ce  qu*on  nomme  le 
pryjugy  subsiste,  ou  la  famille  souffre  du  crime  d'un 
de  ses  enfant s,  ou  d*un  de  ses  pered'.  (16) 

Syranhita  is  rich  in  lyrical  tirades  of  which 
the  following  is  typical: 

"II  est  en  lThomme  un  phynomene  dysespyrant  pour 
les  esprits  myditatifs  qui  veulent  trouver  un  sens  a 

(16)  Balzac-  Le  Gury  de  Village  pp.  115,  116 . 
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a  la  rnarche  des  sooi^t^s  et  dormer  des  lois  de 
progression  au  mouvement  de  1*  intelligence .  Quelque 
grave  que  soit  un  fait,  et,  sTil  pouvait  exister  des 
faits  surnaturels,  quelque  grandiose  que  serait  un 
miracle  oper6  publiquement ,  1T Eclair  de  ce  fait,  la 
foudre  de  ce  miracle  sTabimerait  dans  lf ocean  moral, 
dont  la  surface  a  peine  troubl^e  par  quelque  rapide 
bouillonnement  reprendrait  aussitot  le  niveau  de  ses 
fluctuations  habituelles. 

Pour  mieux  se  faire  entendre,  la  voix  passe-t-elle 
par  la  gueule  de  1T animal  ?  La  main  ecrlt-elle  des 
caractSres  aux  frises  de  la  salle  ou  se  goberge  la  cour? 
L*oeil  6claire-t-il  le  sommeil  du  roi  ?  le  prophete 
vient-il  expliquer  le  songe  ?  le  mort  evoque  se  dress-t¬ 
il  dans  les  regions  lumineuses  ou  revivent  les  faeult^s  ? 
1T esprit  6crase-t-il  la  matiere  au  pied  de  lf6chelle 
mystique  des  sept  mondes  spirituels  arret^s  les  uns  sur 
les  autres  dans  lTespace  et  se  r6v61ant  par  des  ondes 
brillantes  qui  tombent  en  cascades  sur  les  marches  du 
parvis  celeste"  ? (17) 

Besides  being  carried  away  by  his  feelings, 

Balzac  is  often  led  to  pause  in  his  story  for  philo¬ 
sophical  digressions.  His  romantic  desire  to  reform 
society  is  usually  behind  these  excursions.  In  general, 


(17)  Balzac- SSraphita-  p.  146. 
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he  puts  his  theories  for  reform  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters  or  else  he  simply  portrays  certain  corrupt 
conditions  and  trusts  his  public  to  be  sufficiently 
disgusted  to  attempt  reform.  Occasionally,  however, 
these  methods  seem  to  him  inadequate,  and  Balzac 
wanders  off  into  such  a  philosophical  discussion  as 
that  which  occurs  on  page  146  of  Pere  Goriot: 

"Si  l*on  vient  a  songer  aux  mille  formes  que 
prend  a  Paris  la  corruption,  parlante  ou  muette,  un 
homme  de  bons  sens  se  demands  par  quelle  aberration 
lTEtat  y  met  des  ecoles,  y  assemble  des  jeunes  gens, 
comment  les  jolies  femmes  y  sont  re spectres,  comment 
lfor  etale  par  les  changeurs  ne  sfenvole  par  maqiquement 
de  leurs  sebiles.  Mais,  si  lTon  vient  a  songer  quTil 
est  peu  drexemples  de  crimes,  voire  de  ddlits  commis 
par  les  jeunes  gens,  de  quel  respect  ne  doit-on  pas 
etre  pris  pour  ees  patients  Tantales  qui  se  combattent 
eux-memes,  et  sont  presque  toujours  victorieux." (18 ) 

In  Illusions  Perdues, the  introduction  of  Pierre  Petit- 
Glaud  provokes  the  following  lengthy  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Parisien  and  provincial  lawyers,  and  the 
effect  of  their  duties  upon  their  characters: 

II  se  trouve  une  grand  difference  entre  les 

avoues  de  Paris  et  les  avoues  de  province,  et 

le  grand  Cointet  etait  trop _ 

(18)  Balzac  Pere  Goriot-  p.  146. 
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habile  pour  ne  pas  mettre  a  profit  les  petites  passions 
auxquelles  obSissent  ces  petits  avou^s.  A  Paris, 
un  avou6  remarquable,  et  il  y  en  a  beaucoup,  comport© 
un  peu  des  quality s  qui  distinguent  le  diplomat©: 

1©  nombr©  des  affaires,  la  grandeur  des  int^rets, 
lf3tendue  des  questions  qui  lui  sont  confines,  le 

dispensent  de  voir  dans  la  procedure  un  moyen  de  fortune. 

. 

Arme  offensive  ou  defensive,  la  procedure  n*est  plus 
pour  lui,  comme  autrefois,  un  objet  de  lucre.  En 
province,  au  contraire,  les  avou6s  cultivent  ce  qu* on 
appelle  dans  les  etudes  de  Paris  la  broutille,  cette 
foule  de  petits  actes  qui  surchargent  les  m^moires  de 
frais  et  consomment  du  papier  timbrd.  Ces  bagatelles 
occupent  lTavou6  de  province,  il  voit  des  frais  a  faire 
la  ou  l!avou6  de  Paris  ne  se  pr^occupe  que  des 
honoraires.  Les  honoraires  sont  ce  que  le  client 
doit,  en  sus  des  frais,  a  son  avou6  pour  la  conduite 
plus  ou  moins  habile  de  son  affaire.  Le  fisc  est  pour 
moitie  dans  les  frais,  tandis  que  les  honoraires  sont 
tout  entiers  pour  l!avoud  11  and  so  on- 11?) 

From  the  numerous  examples  that  I  have  just  cited 
it  is  evident  that,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  assertions 
of  many  realistic  writers  who  claim  that  Balzac  belongs 


(1^)  Balzac-  Illusions  Perdues  p.  50  Volume  111 
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exclusively  to  their  school,  he  is  also  on  the  side 
of  the  romantics  because  of  his  own  romantic  temperament 
which  he  projects  into  his  books,  because  he  deals 
with  forceful,  passionate  people  and  motives,  because 
at  times  his  descriptions  become  highly  imaginative 
and  his  plots  both  imaginative  and  complex,  and  because 
of  the  mystical  strain  of  his  ideas.  In  point  of 
style  he  is  romantic  by  reason  of  his  abundant  descript¬ 
ion  and  because  he  frequently  breaks  the  illusion  of 
reality  by  indulging  in  lyrical  tirades  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  discussions. 
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Chapter  III 

The  Romantic  Elements  in  Dickens  »  Work 

Charles  Dickens  was  twenty-five  when  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne.  From  then  until  his  death  in 
1870  he  wrote  to  please  the  Victorians  whose  taste 
Ur.  Stefan  Zeig  describes  thus: 

"Pour  plaire,  il  fallait  alors  que  l’art  fut 
digestif;  il  ne  devait  pas  troubler  lTesprit,  il  ne 
devait  pas  succiter  de  fortes  Emotions,  il  devait 
seulement  chatouiller  et  caresser,  etre  sentimental 
et  non  pas  tragi  que"  (.1) 

"Les  gens  alors  voulaient  un  art  de  cheminee, 
des  livres  qui  se  lisent  autour  du  feu,  tandis  que  1‘oura- 
gon  secoue  la  porte,  et  qui,  eux  aussi,  dardent  une 
infinite  de  petites  flammes  pdtillantes  et  inoffensives, 

—  un  art  qui  rechauffe  le  coeur  cornme  du  th£,  mais 
non  un  art  qui  enivre  d'alldgresse  et  qui  rougeoie  des 
lueurs  de  l1 2 incendie" .  (,2) 

Since  Dickens  wrote  to  please  his  public  it  follows 
that  his  picture  of  life  could  not  be  perfectly  balanced 
and  comprehensive:  the  Victorians  were  not  interested 
in  “seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole".  For 
one  thing,  they  liked  to  see  people  happy  and  they  liked 

happy  endings  in  their  books.  So  Dickens  provided  them 

(1)  Stefan  Zweig-  Balzac,  Dickens,  p.  96 

(2)  Ibid. 
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with  happy  endings. 

The  end  of  "Great  Expectations"  was  changed  to 
please  Bulwer  Lytton.  "The  original  closing  chapter 
left  Pip  a  solitary  man,  as  much  estranged  from  Estella 
as  he  was  from  all  the  persons  connected  with  her  and 
his  great  expectations.  He  returns  to  England  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years,  and  finds  that  Joe  and  Biddy, 
happily  married,  have  given  his  name  to  their  son. 

He  learns  that  Estella,  in  marrying  Drummle,  has 
endured  every  outrage  that  could  be  inflicted  by  such 
a  husband1 s  pride,  cruelty,  and  meanness;  that  she 
has  been  relieved  from  her  hated  bonds  by  a  merciful 
kick,  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  nobler  brute,  namely,  a 
horse  that  he  had  ill-treated;  and  that  she  was  now 
married  to  a  Shropshire  doctor,  who  had  witnessed  and 
resented,  during  his  professional  visits  to  her  dying 
husband,  the  outrages  that  he  had  heaped  upon  her  to 
the  last.  Pip  is  also  informed  that  she  and  the  doctor 
are  living  comfortably  on  her  personal  fortune.  Then 
come  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  tale.  TI  was  in 
England  again-  in  London,  and  walking  along  Piccadilly 
with  little  Pip-  when  a  servant  came  running  after  me 
to  ask  would  I  step  back  to  a  lady  in  a  carriage  who 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  It  was  a  little  pony  carriage 
which  the  lady  was  driving;  and  the  lady  and  I  looked 
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sadly  enough  on  one  another.  "I  am  greatly  changed, 

I  know;  hut  I  thought  you  would  like  to  shake  hands 
with  Estella,  too,  Fip.  Lift  up  that  pretty  child 
and  let  me  kiss  it l"  (She  supposed  the  child,  I 
think,  to  be  my  child) .  I  was  very  glad  afterwards 
to  have  had  the  interview;  for,  in  her  face  and  in  her 
voice  and  in  her  touch  she  gave  me  assurance  that  suffer¬ 
ing  had  been  stronger  than  Miss  Havisham’s  teaching, 
and  had  given  her  a  heart  to  understand  what  my  heart 
used  to  be.T  This  was  a  natural  and  artistic  conclusion 
of  the  story;  but  Bulwer  insisted  that  Pip  should  not 
be  left  alone  in  desolate  bachelorhood;  and  that  he 
should  marry  Estella!'  (3) 

Balzac  in  obedience  to  the  numerical  law  of  aver¬ 
ages  had  a  few  novels  end  happily,  notably,  Ursule 
Mirouet  and  Un  Mdnage  de  GarQon,  but  Dickens  gives 
every  book--  even  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  an  essentially 
happy  ending.  This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  romantic 
distortion  of  reality.  Oliver  Twist  concludes  with 
Oliver  surrounded  by  loving  friends  and  relations.  Rose 
Maylie  marrying  Harry,  and  even  minor  characters,  such 
as  the  doctor,  comfortably  settled  in  life.  Barnaby 
Rudge  ends,  as  the  reader  knows  perfectly  well  it  will, 
with  the  rescue  of  poor  Barnaby.  Dolly  Varden  and 


(3)  Charles  Dickens-  Great  Expectations,  Intro,  p  IX. 
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Emma,  the  two  girls  who  were  silly  but  good,  marry  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  book  and  enjoy  the  bliss  of 
producing  an  innumerable  family  apiece.  In  Bleak 
House  Esther  and  Allan  marry  and  prepare  to  Ive  happily 
ever  after.  At  the  end  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop 
we  leave  little  Nell  and  her  grandfather  sleeping  side 

5- 

by  side  in  the  Churchyard  in  God's  care,  Dick  Swiviller 
and  the  Marchioness  safely  ensconced  in  a  cottage  at 
Hampstead,  staunch  young  Kit  married  to  Barbara  and 
busily  engaged  in  the  production  of  facsimiles  of 
himself.  In  David  Copperfield  the  hero  discovers  that 
he  has  really  loved  Agnes  all  his  life.  All  the  good 
characters  are  becomingly  rewarded  while  "something 
turned  up"  for  Micawber  in  Australia.  One  more  ex¬ 
ample  of  happy  endings--  this  one  from  Martin  Chuzzlewit; 
Martin  becomes  worth  of  Mary,  Ruth  marries  John  Westlock, 
Mark  Tapley  allies  himself  with  the  proprietress  of  the 
Blue  Dragon,  and  Tom  consoles  himself  thus  with  a 
beautiful  sentiment:  "It  is  sorrowful  to  me  to  contemplat 
my  dream,  which  I  always  knew  was  a  dream,  even  when 
it  first  presented  itself;  but  the  realities  about  me 
are  not  to  blame.  They  are  the  same  as  they  were. — 

Are  my  words  to  be  harsh  and  my  looks  to  be  sour,  and 
is  my  heart  to  grow  cold,  because  there  has  fallen  in 
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my  way  a  good  and  beautiful  creature,  who  but  for  the 
selfish  regret  that  I  cannot  call  her  my  own,  would, 
like  all  other  good  and  beautiful  creatures,  make  me 
happier  and  better?" (4) 

A  further  example  of  the  blurring  of  Dickens1  vision 
by  romantic  sentiment  is  his  idealization  of  the  poor. 
Except  for  a  few  impoverished  villains —  and  very  few 
it  is,  for  he  seems  to  prefer  villains  from  the  higher 
stations  of  society —  nearly  all  the  poor  people  in 
Dickens*  books  are  good.  If  they  are  not  wholly 
perfect,  then  Dickens  persists  in  seeing  their  better 
natures  coming  to  the  fore.  If  they  have  committed 
a  crime,  they  repent  sincerely  and  live  better  lives 
henceforth.  If  they  ever  appear  grouchy  and  ill- 
humoured,  something  occurs  to  alter  their  unfortunate 
dispositions  before  the  end  of  the  book.  Mrs.  Gummidge 
becomes  a  bright,  happy  and  serviceable  woman  in 
Australia.  Mrs.  Yarden  changes  from  a  sour  complain¬ 
ing  idiot  to  a  jolly,  laughing,  good-looking  woman — 
the  joy  of  her  husband.  No  one  but  a  thorough-going 
romantic  could  demand  such  credulity  from  his  readers. 

If  Dickens  had  written  Eugenie  Grandet  he  would 
have  made  the  miser  become  generous  in  the  end  and 
would  have  shown  him  seated  comfortable  with  a  son  of 
Eugenie  and  Charles  on  each  knee,  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  purged  conscience  and  a  changed  life. 

Dickens  could  not  help  making  his  people  likeable. _ 

(4)  Dickens-  Martin  Chuzzlewit-  p.  730. 
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Why,  he  even  idealized  Nancy t  Think  what  she  was-- 
"The  miserable  companion  of  thieves  and  ruffians,  the 
fallen  outcast  of  low  haunts,  the  associate  of  the 
scourings  of  the  jails  and  hulks,  living  within  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows  itself--"  (3)  Then  think  of 
all  the  good  actions  Dickens  allows  her:  she  is  ex¬ 
tremely  devoted  to  the  worst  thief  of  all,  Sikes-  so 
devoted,  indeed,  that  she  refuses  Rose  May lie* s  offers 
of  help  in  order  that  she  may  return  to  him;  she  is 
as  kind  to  Oliver  as  she  dares  to  be;  she  risks  her 
life  to  warn  Rose  of  Monk’s  evil  intentions  toward 
Oliver;  and,  finally,  she  gives  her  life  in  Sikes’  cause. 

Dickens  idealizes  not  only  the  poor  in  purse,  but 
also  the  poor  in  mind.  His  best-known  portraits  of 
such  people  are  the  idiot,  Barnaby  Rudge,  Mr.  Dick  in 
David  Copperfield.  and  poor  little  mad  Miss  Flits. 

He  treats  Barnaby  in  an  extremely  sympathetic  way. 

He  gives  the  lad  a  loving,  trusting,  obedient  disposition 
and  a  fondness  for  animals.  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  Barnaby  is  in  any  way  unnatural  or  repulsive. 

He  simply  makes  use  of  a  different  process  of  thinking 
from  what  ordinary  people  use,  and  sometimes  Dickens 
gives  us  the  impression  that  Barnaby’ s  intuition  is 
more  reliable  than  a  sane  man’s  reasoning.  Mr.  Dick 


(3)  Charles  Dickens-  Oliver  Twist-  p.  370. 
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is  thoroughly  charming  and  entirely  harmless.  Miss 
Flite,  too,  is  a  likeable  little  person  with  no  observable 
bad  qualities.  She  is  amiable  and  kindly,  and  shows 
more  presence  of  mind  when  called  to  the  deathbed  of 
Krook's  lodger  than  do  most  sane  women  under  such 
circumstances.  She  does  not  even  shriek.  The 
sympathetic  portraits  of  the  three  mentally  impoverished 
characters  are  as  much  part  of  Dickens’  romanticism 
as  is  his  idealization  of  the  other  poor  people. 

A  further  way  in  which  Dickens  falsified  reality 
in  order  to  cater  to  the  Victorians  is  his  avoidance 
of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  In  this  case  particularly 
Dickens’  taste  coincided  with  the  tastes  of  his  public. 

One  might  contrast  his  strict  omission  of  all  details 
of  the  seduction  of  Little  Emily  with  the  revolting 
scenes  of  sensuality  in  Balzac’s  La  Cousine  Bette. 

Even  in  the  instances  where  Dickens  is  showing  up  the 
necessity  for  prison  reform,  his  humour  and  his  implicat¬ 
ion  that  there  is  a  beneficent  providence  watching 
over  all  good  and  cheerful  people  save  the  scenes  from 
being  sordid  or  unwholesome.  Incidentally,  this 
accounts  for  Dickens’  success  as  a  persuasive  reformer, 
when  a  pamphleteer  who  set  forth  abuses  in  a  violent 
ugly  manner  would  not  have  been  tolerated.  There  was 
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one  occasion  in  every  story,  however,  when  Dickens 
and  his  public  agreed  that  a  certain  unpleasantness 
was  unavoidable.  That  point  was  the  final  scene,  or 
day  of  judgment,  when  the  bad  characters  must  be  pun¬ 
ished  and  the  good  rewarded. 

Besides  displaying  a  romantic  attitude toward  life 
by  consistently  happy  endings,  by  idealization  of 
the  poor,  and  by  avoidance  of  the  sordid,  Dickens 
falsifies  life  still  further  by  his  love  of  theatrical 
effects  and  by  his  abuse  of  coincidence.  Dickens1 
predilection  for  the  theatre  lasted  throughout  his  life 
and  was  frequently  evident  in  his  books.  He  once  said 
that  only  a  cold  on  the  day  he  was  due  for  a  try-out 
turned  him  into  an  author  instead  of  an  actor.  Until 
his  death  he  continued  to  organize  and  take  a  prominent 
part  in  private  theatricals.  This  taste  for  theatrical 
effect  tended  to  destroy  the  illusion  of  reality  in  his 
novels.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Martin  Ghuzzlewit  in  the  judgment  scene,  where 
the  whole  cast  appears  providentially  in  time  to  witness 
the  discomfiture  of  Pecksniff.  Old  Martin  heaps 
invectives  upon  him  and  actually  strikes  him  while  Mary, 
John  Westlock,  Martin  Junior,  Mark  Tapley,  Mrs.  Lupin, 

Ruth  and  Tom  all  stand  by  and  mentally  applaud. 

Dickens  T  abuse  of  coincidence  is  almost  unavoidable. 
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He  has  so  many  characters  that  he  has  to  invent  links 
to  connect  his  groups.  But  this  presents  no  difficulty 
for  Dickens;  he  reintroduces  characters  in  the  most 
unnatural  way  quite  unblushingly —  they  appear  around 
corners,  or  their  voices  are  overheard,  as  in  the  case 
of  David  and  Micawber.  The  number  of  coincidences  in 
Oliver  Twist  is  quite  fantastic.  Dr.  Broadus  in 
The  Story  of  English  Literature  sums  them  up  in  an 
amusing  way: 

"A  nameless  poorhouse  waif,  little  Oliver  falls 
into  Fagin* s  clutches,  is  taken  out  to  help  pick  pockets 
by  Fagin*  s  crew,  and  stands  wonderingly  by  to  get 
caught  by  the  police  while  the  guilty  boys  escape.  The 
benevolent  old  gentleman  whose  pocket  has  been  picked 
secures  his  release  and  adopts  him.  Oliver  is  re¬ 
captured  by  Fagin* s  crew,  forced  by  Bill  Sikes  to  creep 
into  a  window  of  a  country  house  in  order  to  admit  the 
thieves,  is  caught,  and  is  now  duly  adopted  by  the 
benevolent  lady  whose  house  is  broken  into.  The  ben¬ 
evolent  old  gentleman  (the  first  adopter)  observes 
Oliver* s  ressemblance  to  a  picture  hanging  upon  the  wall, 
and  this  becomes  the  one  person  in  London  i^out  of  the 
million  or  so  with  pockets  equally  pickable  that  day)  who 
is  in  a  position  to  trace  Oliver* s  parentage.  Oliver’s 
father,  it  ultimately  appears,  was  the  benevolent  old 
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gentleman’s  dearest  friend.  As  for  the  benevolent 
lady  (the  second  adopter),  whose  country  house  was  one 
of  the  thousand  or  so  which  Bill  Sikes  might  have  hit 
upon,  she  has  an  adopted  daughter,  also  a  foundling, 
who,  when  at  length  her  parentage  is  traced,  is  discovered 
to  be  little  Oliver’s  aunti  Of  such  coincidences  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  ’movies’ ;  but  in  reputable  novels 
the  arm  of  coincidence  is  seldom  quite  so  long" .(6) 

Andrd  Maurois  criticizes  Dickens  for  the  same  thing; 
Reality,  he  says,  is  lost  by  too  unbelievable  coincidences 
"Q,uand  Steerforth  revient  en  Angleterre  de  ses  voyages 
avec  Emily,  son  bateau  est  rejetg  par  la  tempete  sur 
la  plage  meme  de  Yarmouth  et  son  corps  arrive  aux  pieds 
de  David  Copperfield,  qui  se  trouve  par  hasard  faire 
un  petit  voyage  a  Yarmouth,  ce  meme  jour.  Vraiment 
ce  romancier  abuse  des  miracles."  (7)  But  even  tnis 
is  not  sufficient,  Steerforth’ s  body  has  to  be  brought 
ashore  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  the  one  person  in 
the  world  who  had  most  reason  to  hate  him — Emily’s  early 
sweetheart,  Ham.  These  two  illustrations  of  Dickens’ 
abuse  of  coincidence  and  consequent  falsification  of 
reality  are  probably  the  most  outstanding,  but  there 

are  many  others  almost  equally  glaring. 

Not  only  does  Dickens  destroy  the  illusion  of 

 .  

(6)  E.K.  Broadus-  The  Story  of  English  Literature  p.  510. 

(7)  Andrd  Maurois-  Dickens  111  -La  Revue  Eebdomadaire 

p.  156. 
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reality  unintentionally,  but  he  also  does  so  purposely. 

At  various  points  he  walks  right  into  the  story. 

Listen  to  this  from  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop: 

"As  the  course  of  this  tale  requires  that  we  should 
become  acquainted,  somewhere  hereabouts,  with  a  few 
particulars  connected  with  the  domestic  economy  of  Mr. 
Sampson  Brass,  and  as  a  more  convenient  place  than  the 
present  is  not  likely  to  occur  for  that  purpose,  the 
historian  takes  the  friendly  reader  by  the  hand,  and 
springing  with  him  into  the  air,  and  cleaving  the  same 
at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  Don  Cleophas  Leandro  Perez 
Zambullo  and  his  familiar  travelled  through  that  pleasant 
region  in  company,  lights  with  him  upon  the  pavement 
of  Bevis  Marks."  (8) 

Sometimes  Dickens  intrudes  himself  thus  upon  the 
reader,  and  sometimes  he  intrudes  his  ideas.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  almost  always  with  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  some  necessity  for  reform.  Both 
his  breaking  of  the  thread  of  reality  and  his  reforming 
intentions  are  romantic  qualities.  Indeed,  the  intimate 
intention  of  his  literary  work  is  to  aid  all  weak  creatures 
and  so  improve  the  contemporary  social  order.  Incident¬ 
ally,  his  success  was  sufficient  to  induce  Daniel 

(8)  Dickens-  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop-  p.  2j?2. 
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Webster  to  tell  the  Americans  that  "Dickens  had  done 
more  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  English  poor 
than  all  the  statesmen  Great  Britian  has  sent  into 
parliament’'.  (9)  The  following  impassioned  selection 
is  typical  of  his  outbursts: 

"Oh,  if  those  who  rule  the  destines  of  nations 

A 

woiid  but  remember  this — if  they  would  but  think  how 
hard  it  is  for  the  very  poor  to  have  engendered  in 
their  hearts  that  love  of  home  from  which  all  domestic 
virtues  spring,  when  they  live  in  dense  and  squalid 
masses  where  social  decency  is  lost,  or  rather  never 
found,--  if  they  would  but  turn  aside  from  the  wide 
thoroughfares  and  great  houses,  and  strive  to  improve 
the  wretched  dwellings  in  byways  where  only  poverty 
may  walk, —  many  low  roofs  would  point  more  truly  to 
the  sky,  than  the  loftiest  steeple  that  now  rears 
proudly  up  from  the  midst  of  guilt,  and  crime,  and 
horrible  disease,  to  mock  them  by  its  contrast.  In 
hollow  voices  from  the  Workhouse,  Hospital  and  Jail, 
this  truth  is  preached  from  day  to  day,  and  has  been 
proclaimed  for  years.  It  is  no  light  matter —  no  out¬ 
cry  from  the  working  vulgar —  no  mere  question  of  the 
people1 s  health  and  comforts  that  may  be  whistled  down 
on  Wednesday  night.  In  love  of  home,  the  love  of 
country  has  its  rise;  and  who  are  the  truer  patriots, 


(9)  John  Forster-  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  p.  197* 
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or  better  in  time  of  need —  those  who  venerate  the  land, 
owning  its  wood,  and  stream,  and  earth,  and  all  they 
produce  ?  or  those  who  love  their  country,  boasting  not 
a  foot  of  ground  in  all  its  wide  domain?" (10) 

Almost  every  novel  was  written  with  the  humani¬ 
tarian  intention  of  exposing  a  particular  vice  or  abuse. 
Dickens  T\ method  of  attacking  these  vices  and  abuses 
was  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule. 

In  Martin  Chuzzlewit  he  purposely  sets  out  to 
ridicule  selfishness  in  the  person  of  Martin,  and 
hypocrisy  in  the  person  of  Pecksniff.  The  moral  is 
made  more  pointed  by  Pecksniff's  utter  frustration  at 
the  close  of  the  book.  Hypocrisy  was  a  favorite 
subject  for  ridicule  with  Dickens,  for  he  also  attacks 
it  in  the  person  of  Brother  Stiggins  in  Pickwick  Papers 
and  in  Rev.  Mr.  Chadband  in  Bleak  House.  In  the  latter 
novel  he  also  ridicules  the  slow  moving  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  continual  expectation 
of  a  fortune  which  never  materializes  ruins  the  character 
of  Richard  Carstone  and  through  him  the  life  of  a  sw^et 
young  girl,  Ada.  Mr.  Gridley  dies  from  the  same 
cause  and  Miss  Flite  goes  mad.  The  following  picture 


(10)  Charles  Dickens-  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop-  p.  2^2 
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of  the  Court’s  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  Jarndyce 
case  is  a  good  example  of  Didens’  method  of  ridicule: 

"I  think  it  came  on  for  further  directions, — 
about  some  bill  of  costs,  to  the  best  of  my  understand¬ 
ing,  which  was  confused  enough.  But  I  counted  twenty- 
three  gentlemen  in  wigs,  who  said  they  were  ’in  it’; 
and  none  of  them  appeared  to  understand  it  much  better 
than  I.  They  chatted  about  it  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  contradicted  and  explained  among  themselves,  and 
some  of  them  said  it  was  this  way,  and  some  of  them 
said  it  was  that  way,  and  some  of  them  jocosely  pro¬ 
posed  to  read  huge  volumes  of  affidavits,  and  there 
was  more  buzzing  and  laughing,  and  everybody  concerned 
was  in  a  state  of  idle  entertainment,  and  nothing  could 
be  made  of  it  by  anybody.  After  an  hour  or  so  of 
this,  and  a  good  many  speeches  being  begun  and  cut 
short,  it  was  'referred  back  for  the  present,*  as  Mr. 
Kenge  said,  and  the  papers  were  bundled  up  again, 
before  the  Clerks  had  finished  bringing  them  in."  (11) 

Oliver  Twist  affords  another  example  of  Dickens 
attempting  to  reform  social  conditions.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  his  pathetic  picture  of  the  workhouse 
where  little  Oliver  scandalizes  the  authorities  by 
asking  for  more,  and  where  he  is  punished  for  this 
heinous  crime  by  being  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  a  dark 


(11)  Charles  Dickens-  Bleak  House  p.  4-5?. 
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and  solitary  room  for  a  week,  at  the  same  time  receiving 
a  private  caning  from  Mr.  Bumble  every  morning  and 
a  public  flogging  every  other  day. 

Again,  in  Great  Expectations,  Hard  Times  and 
David  Copperfield.  Dickens  takes  up  the  cudgels  against 
society  on  behalf  of  little  boys.  This  romantic 
ambition  of  his  to  aid  "tous  les  enfants  pauvres, 
dSlaissds  et  oubli^s,  qui,  comme  lui  autrefois,  avaient 
a  subir  des  injustices  par  le  faute  des  mauvais  maitres, 
d'dcoles  mal  tenues,  de  parents  indiffdrents  ou  par 
suite  de  la  nature  indolente,  sans  amour  et  dgoiste, 
de  la  plupart  des  hommes"  (12 )  undoubtedly  had  its 
foundation  in  his  own  unfortunate  experiences  as  a  boy 
in  a  blacking  warehouse  and  later  at  Wellington  House 
Academy.  Great  Expectations  paints  the  glaring 
inefficiency  of  a  certain  night  school: 

"Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  kept  an  evening  school 
in  the  village;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  a  ridiculous 
old  woman  of  limited  means  and  unlimited  infirmity,  who 
used  to  go  to  sleep  from  six  to  seven  every  evening, 
in  the  society  of  youth  who  paid  twopence  per  week  each 
for  the  improving  opportunity  of  seeing  her  do  it" .(13) 
David  Copperfield  Dickens  describes  vividly  the 
brutality  of  the  head  master  in  a  large  boys'  school. 

(12)  Stefan  Zweig-  Balzac,  Dickins,  p.  102 

(13)  Charles  Dickens-  Great  Expectations,  p.  4?. 
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The  following  is  typical  of  the  author’s  not  too 
subtle  methods  of  presentation  of  an  abuse: 

"School  began  in  earnest  next  day.  A  profound 
impression  was  made  upon  me,  I  remember,  by  the  roar 
of  voices  in  the  schoolroom  suddenly  becoming  hushed 
as  death  when  Mr.  Creakle  entered  after  breakfast, 
and  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  round  upon  us  like 
a  giant  in  a  story-book  surveying  his  captives. 

Tungay  stood  at  Mr.  Creakle’ s  elbow.  He  had  no 
occasion,  I  thought,  to  cry  out  "Silence!"  so  ferociously, 
for  the  boys  were  all  struck  speechless  and  motionless. 

Mr.  Creakle  was  seen  to  speak,  and  Tungay  was 
heard,  to  this  effect. 

"Now,  boys,  this  is  a  new  half.  Take  care  what 
you’re  about,  in  this  new  half.  Come  fresh  up  to 
lessons,  I  advise  you,  for  I  come  fresh  up  to  the 
punishment.  I  won’t  flinch.  It  will  be  of  no  use 
your  rubbing  yourselves;  you  won’t  rub  the  marks  out 
that  I  shall  give  you.  Now  get  to  work,  every  boyr(14) 

Barnaby  Rudge  was  written  not  so  much  to  expose 
any  particular  vice  or  abuse,  although  indeed  it  does 
call  attention  forcibly  to  the  terrible  number  of 
hangings  for  minor  offences,  but  to  promote  morality 

in  general.  Forster  says —  rather  neatly  for  him — 

(14)  Charles  Dickens-  David  Copperfield  p.  85. 
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"In  Barnaby  himself  it  was  desired  to  show 
what  sources  of  comfort  there  might  be,  for  the  patient 
and  cheerful  heart,  in  even  the  worst  of  all  human 
afflictions;  and  in  the  hunted  life  of  the  outcast 
father,  whose  crime  has  entailed  not  that  affliction 
only  but  other  more  fearful  wretchedness,  we  have  as 
powerful  a  picture  as  any  in  his  writings  of  the  in- 
evitable  and  unfathomable  consequences  of  sin  (15) 

The" consequences  of  sin"  was  one  lesson  that 
Dickens  could  never  forbear  to  drive  home.  Very 
forcibly  he  did  it,  too,  as  witness  the  case  of  Sally 
and  Sampson  Brass  who  had  falsely  accused  Kit  of 
stealirg  a  five  pound  note,.  This  is  their  fate: 

"Two  wretched  people  were  more  than  once  observed 
to  crawl  at  dusk  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  St.  Giles’ 
and  to  take  their  way  along  the  streets,  with  shuffling 
steps,  and  cowering,  shivering  forms,  looking  into  the 
roads  and  kennels  as  they  went  in  search  of  refuse 
food  or  disregarded  offal.  These  forms  were  never  be¬ 
held  but  in  those  nights  of  gloom  and  cold,  when  the 
terrible  spectres,  who  lie  at  all  other  times  in  the 
obscene  hiding-places  of  London,  in  archways,  dark 
vaults,  and  cellars,  venture  to  creep  into  the  street; 
the  embodied  spirits  of  Disease,  and  Vice,  and  Famine. 

(15)  Forster-  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  p.  152. 
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It  was  whispered  by  those  who  should  have  known  that 
these  were  Sampson  and  his  sister  Sally;  and  to  this 
day,  it  is  said,  they  sometimes  pass,  on  bad  nights, 
in  the  same  loathsome  guise,  close  at  the  elbow  of 
the  shrinking  passenger."  ( 16 ) 

This  moral  tone  pervades  all  his  books  so  thorough¬ 
ly  that  after  Dickens’  death  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
declared  that  all  his  novels  could  without  fear  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  any  child.  While  the  Bishop 
undoubtedly  meant  this  remark  as  praise,  the  realistic 
writers  of  the  time  must  have  considered  it  quite  the 
reverse,  for  it  means  that  Dickens  painted  life  as 
one  describes  it  to  children,  not  as  it  really  is. 

In  short,  then,  Dickens’  literary  morality  and  his 
campaign  to  reform  society  help  to  place  him  among 
romantic  writers. 

A  further  romantic  characteristic  of  Dickenfe’  work 
is  his  frequent  creation  of  exaggerated  characters, 
many  of  which  are  so  exaggerated  as  to  become  caricature 
This  happens  when  one  distinctive  trait  is  chosen  and 
magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  qualities 
of  the  individual.  Such  caricatures  are  comparable 
to  Balzac’s  men  and  women  who  are  ruled  by  one  domin¬ 
ating  passion.  The  difference  is  that  Balzac  chooses 

(16)  Charles  Dickens-  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  p.  567. 
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always  to  magnify  a  passion,  while  Dickens  may  pick 
out  for  caricature  a  virtue,  a  vice, a  habit,  or  even 
en  habitual  saying.  Just  as  the  name  "Grandet"  stands 
for  avarice  and  "Eugenie"  for  romantic  love,  so  little 
Nell  suggests  childish  purity  and  unselfishness, 
Pecksniff  suggests  hypocrisy,  Traddles  a  lad  who  is 
always  drawing  skeletons,  while  Barkis  suggests  little 
more  than  the  sentence  "Barkis  is  willin’."  Here  are 
four  of  Dickens’  people  who  are  characterized  by  a 
virtue,  a  vice,  a  habit, and  a  sentence  respectively. 
Then,  there  is  Jaggers  who  is  forever  literally 
washing  his  hands  of  somebody  or  something;  there  is 
Wemmick  whose  mouth  is  like  a  postbox;  there  is  that 
"lone  lorn  creatui*"  ,  Mrs.  Gummidge;  there  is  smirking 
obsequiousness  personified  in  Uriah  Heep;  and  oratorical 
optimism  personified  in  Mr.  Mi  camber.  The  name  of 
Mark  Tapley  suggests  jollity  under  difficulties,  that 
of  Miss  Murdstone  metallic  firmness,  that  of  the  little 
devil,  Quilp,  malice.  Moddle  is  characterized  only 
by  his  tears,  and  by  his  use  of  the  phrase  "one  who 
is  another’s".  In  all  fairness,  one  must  admit  that 
most  of  these  are  minor  characters,  and  that  Dickens’ 
principals  are  usually  rather  more  complex.  Stefan 
Zweig  in  his  excellent  essay  on  Dickens,  presents 
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this  argument  very  neatly: 

"Dickens  accuse  toujours  les  particularity  de 
ses  personnages,  il  les  extrait  de  la  r6alit6  objective 
pour  les  outrer  jusqu’a.  un  degr6  caricatural.  II 
les  rend  plus  intenses;  il  les  dleve  jusqu’au  symbols. 

Le  corpulent  Pickwick  revet  dgalement  une  rondeur 
morale,  le  mince  Jingle  devient  la  sbcheresse  meme, 
le  me chant  devient  Satan  et  lThomme  bon  devient  la 
perfection  incarndeT  (17) 

Not  only  does  Dickens  create  exaggerated  char¬ 
acters,  but  he  also  invents  far-fetched,  unlikely 
plots  and  incidents.  This  faculty  of  his  is  another 
distinguishing  feature  between  him  and  sober  realists. 
Of  all  the  fantastic  incidents  in  Dickensr  books  the 
death  of  Krook  is  the  most  fantastic.  In  the  following 
passage  fir.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy  discover  the  remains: 

MMr.  Guppy  takes  the  light.  They  go  down,  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  holding  one  another,  push  open 
the  door  of  the  back  shop.  The  cat  has  retreated  close 
to  it  and  stands  snarling — not  at  them;  at  something 
on  the  ground  before  the  fire.  There  is  a  very  little 
fire  left  in  the  grate,  but  there  is  a  smouldering, 
suffocating  vapour  in  the  room,  and  a  dark  greasy 
coating  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  chairs  and  table, 


(17)  Stefan  Zweig-  Balzac,  Dickens-  p.  120. 
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and  the  bottle  so  rarely  absent  from  the  table,  all 
stand  as  usual.  On  one  chair-back,  hang  the  old 
man’s  hairy  cap  and  coat. 

’Look!’  whispers  the  lodger,  pointing  his 
friend’s  attention  to  these  objects  with  a  trembling 
finger.  ’I  told  you  so.  When  I  saw  him  last, 
he  took  his  cap  off,  took  out  the  little  bundle  of 
old  letters,  hung  his  cap  on  the  back  of  the  chair — 
his  coat  was  there  already,  for  he  had  pulled  that  off, 
before  he  went  to  put  the  shutters  up —  and  I  left 
him  turning  the  letters  over  in  his  hand,  standing 
just  where  that  crumbled  black  thing  is  upon  the 
floor’ . 

Is  he  hanging  somewhere*?  They  look  up.  No. 

’ See  I’ whispers  Tony.  ’At  the  foot  of  the  same 
chair,  there  lies  a  dirty  bit  of  thin  red  cord  that  they 
tie  up  pens  with.  That  went  round  the  letters.  He 
undid  it  slowly,  leering  and  laughing  at  me,  before  he 
began  to  turn  them  over,  and  threw  it  there.  I  saw 
it  fall’. 

’What’s  the  matter  with  the  cat?  ’  says  Mr.  Guppy. 
’Look  at  her I’ 

’Mad,  I  think.  And  no  wonder  in  this  evil  place.’ 

They  advance  slowly,  looking  at  all  these  things. 
The  cat  remains  where  they  found  her,  still  snarling 
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at  the  something  on  the  ground,  before  the  fire  and 
between  the  two  chairs.  What  is  it?  Hold  up  the 
light. 

Here  is  a  small  burnt  patch  of  flooring;  here 
is  the  tinder  from  a  little  bundle  of  burnt  paper, 
but  not  so  light  as  usual,  seeming  to  be  steeped  with 
something;  and  here —  is  it  the  cinder  of  a  small 
charred  and  broken  log  of  wood  sprinkled  with  white 
ashes,  or  is  it  coal?  Oh  Horror,  he  IS  here!  and 
this  from  which  we  run  away,  striking  out  the  light 
^nd  overturning  one  another  into  the  street,  is  all 
that  represents  him. 

Help,  help,  help!  come  into  this  house  for  Heaven1 s 

sake! 

Benty  will  come  in,  but  none  can  help.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  that  Court,  true  to  his  title  in  his  last 
act,  has  died  the  death  of  all  Lord  Chancellors  in  all 
Courts,  and  of  all  authorities  in  all  places  under 
all  names  soever,  where  false  pretences  are  made,  and 
where  injustice  is  done.  Call  the  death  by  any  name 
Your  Highness  will,  attribute  it  to  whom  you  will,  or 
say  it  might  have  been  prevented  how  you  will,  it  is  the 
same  death  eterna'.ly---inborn,  inbred,  engendered  in 
the  corrupted  humours  of  the  vicious  body  itself,  and 
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that  only —  Spontaneous  Combustion,  and  none  other 
of  all  the  deaths  that  can  be  died."  (18) 

If  Bleak  House  contains  the  most  fantastic  in¬ 
cident,  Great  Expectations  has  the  most  fantastic 
plot.  It  acquires  this  distinction  by  the  plot’s 
dependence  upon  two  utterly  fantastic  characters, 

Miss  Havisham  and  Magwitch.  The  former  announces 
that  she  wishes  to  watch  a  little  boy  play.  Pip  is 
sent  to  her  house.  He  finds  a  faded  shrunken  woman, 
with  white  hair,  dressed  in  yellowed  silks  and  laces, 
and  wearing  a  long  wedding  veil.  She  has  on  one  shoe, 
while  the  mate,  unworn,  lies  upon  her  dressing  table 
beside  lace,  jewels,  flowers,  handkerchiefs  and  a 
Prayerbook.  Other  dresses  and  half-packed  trunks  are 
scattered  about  the  room.  Her  watch  and  clock  in  the 
room  are  both  stopped  at  twenty-minutes  to  nine. 

Pip  later  learns  that  she  has  never  left  her  house, 
never  been  seen  to  eat  or  sleep  since  that  moment  at 
twenty  minutes  to  nine  years  and  years  ago  when  she 
read  of  her  lover’s  desertion.  Pip  returns  many  times 
to  distract  Miss  Havisham.  When  he  is  old  enough  to 
be  apprenticed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Joe  Gargery,  he 
receives  a  generous  premium  from  her.  Shortly  after 
this  Mr.  Jaggers,  a  lawyer  whom  Pip  remembers  having 
(l8 )  Charles  Dickens-  Bleak  House,  Vol.  2.  pp  17,  18 ,  V) . 
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seen  at  Miss  Havisham’ s  house,  brings  Pip  the  news 
that  some  person  who  desires  to  remain  unknown,  wishes 
to  supply  him  with  the  money  necessary  to  educate 
him  as  a  gentleman.  Pip,  immediately  concluding  that 
the  unknown  person  is  Miss  Havisham,  accepts  the  offer, 
and  begins  the  business  of  learning  to  be  a  gentleman. 

One  night  when  Pip  is  twenty-three  years  old,  he  receives 
an  unexpected  visitor  in  the  person  of  a  rough  ignorant 
escap^ed  convict  whom  he,  a  very  small  and  frightened 
boy,  had,  years  ago,  fed  and  supplied  with  a  file. 

The  convict,  whose  name  is  Magwitch,  had  escaped  to 
Audt-raiia  where  he  had  worked  first  as  a  cowherd,  ther^ 
after  having  been  left  a  fortune  by  his  master,  as  a 
stock-breeder  and  sheep-farmer.  He  had  allowed  him¬ 
self  no  smallest  luxury,  but  had  saved  every  penny  in 
order  that,  since  he  himself  could  never  be  a  gentleman, 
he  might  own  one.  Pip  shrinks  from  him  in  abhorrence 
v/hen  he  learns  that  he,  not  Miss  Havisham,  is  the  un- 
v  knov/n  benefactor.  What  tale  could  be  more  fantastic 
and  farther  from  reality  than  this? 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  incidents  and 
plots  that  Dickens  allows  his  imagination  full  sway; 
he  does  the  same  thing  in  description.  Indeed,  he 
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believed  that  a  vivid  imagination  is  necessary  for 
producing  the  best  description.  I  quote  his  own 
words  on  the  subject: 

"It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  enough  to  say  of 
any  description  that  it  is  the  exact  truth.  The 
exact  truth  must  be  there,  but  the  merit  or  art  in 
the  narrator  is  the  manner  of  stating  the  truth.  As 
to  which  thing  in  literature,  it  always  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  world  to  be  done.  And  in  these  times, 
when  the  tendency  is  to  be  frightfully  literal  and 
catalogue-like —  to  make  the  thing,  in  short,  a  sort 
of  sum  in  reduction  that  any  miserable  creature  can  do 
in  that  way- -I  have  an  idea  (really  founded  on  the  love 
of  what  I  profess),  that  the  very  holding  of  popular 
literature  through  a  kind  of  popular  dark  age,  may 
depend  on  such  fanciful  treatment".  (1?)  This  is  a 
clear  statement  of  Dickenfe*  theory.  Let  us  see  how 
he  put  it  into  effect.  First,  I  shall  quote  a  specimen 
of  his  imaginative  treatment  of  landscape,  making  use 
of  his  account  to  Forster  of  his  visit  to  Glencoe: 

"I  was  not  at  all  ill  pleased  to  have  to  come 
again  through  that  awful  Glencoe.  If  it  had  been 
tremendous  on  the  previous  day,  yesterday  it  was 
perfectly  horrific.  It  had  rained  all  night,  and  was 


(19)  Quoted  by  Forster  in  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens 

p.  79*. 
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raining  then,  as  is  only  does  in  these  parts.  Through 
the  whole  glen,  which  is  ten  miles  long,  torrents 
were  boiling  and  foaming,  and  sending  up  in  every 
direction  spray  like  the  smoke  of  great  fires.  They 
were  rushing  down  every  hill  and  mountain- side ,  and 
tearing  like  devils  across  the  path,  and  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  hills  looked  as 
if  they  were  full  of  silver,  and  had  cracked  in  a 
hundred  places.  Others  as  if  they  were  frightened, 
and  had  broken  out  into  a  deadly  sweat — (20)  Certainly 
this  is  more  than  "the  exact  truth".  Hence  it  is 
an  example  of  romantic  description. 

Next  let  us  see  how  he  applies  his  theory  to  the 
description  of  a  building:  "Whether  these,  and  many 
other  stories  of  the  like  nature,  were  true  or  untrue, 
the  Maypole  was  really  an  old  house,  a  very  old  house, 
perhaps  as  old  as  it  claimed  to  be,  and  perhaps  older, 
which  will  sometimes  happen  with  houses  of  an  uncertain, 
as  with  ladies  of  a  certain,  age.  Its  windows  were 
old  diamond  -pane  lattices,  its  floors  were  sunken 
and  uneven,  its  ceiling  blackened  by  the  hand  of  time, 
and  heavy  with  massive  beams.  Over  the  doorway  was 
an  ancient  porch,  quaintly  and  grotesquely  carved; 
and  here  on  summer  evenings  the  more  favoured  customers 

(20)  Quoted  by  Forster  in  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens 

p.  93. 
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smoked  and  drank- -ay,  and  senig  many  a  good  sorgtoo, 
sometimes — reposing  on  two  grim-looking  high-backed 
settles,  which,  like  the  twin  dragons  of  some  fairy 
tale,  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  mansion. 

In  the  chimneys  of  the  disused  rooms,  swallows  had 
built  their  nests  for  many  a  long  year,  and  from  earli¬ 
est  spring  to  the  latest  autumn  whole  colonies  of 
sparrows  chirped  and  twittered  in  the  eaves.  There 
were  more  pigeons  about  the  dreary  stableyard  and 
outbuildings  than  anybody  but  the  landlord  could  reckon 
up.  The  wheeling  and  circling  flights  of  runts, 
fantails,  tumblers,  and  pouters,  were  perhaps  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  grave  and  sober  character  of 
the  building,  but  the  monotonous  cooing,  which  never 
ceased  to  be  raised  by  some  among  them  all  day  long, 
suited  it  exactly,  and  seemed  to  lull  it  to  rest. 

With  its  overhanging  stories,  drowsy  little  panes  of 
glass,  and  front  bulging  out  and  projecting  over  the 
pathway,  the  old  house  looked  as  if  it  were  nodding  in 
its  sleep.  Indeed,  it  needed  no  very  great  stretch 
of  fancy  to  detect  in  it  other  resemblances  to  humanity. 
The  bricke  of  which  it  was  built  had  originally  been 
a  deep  dark  red,  but  had  grown  yellow  and  discoloured 
like  an  old  man’s  skin;  the  sturdy  timbers  had  decayed 
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like  teeth;  and  here  and  there  the  ivy,  like  a  warm 
garment  to  comfort  it  in  its  age,  wrapt  its  green  leaves 
closely  round  the  time-worn  walls. 

It  was  a  hale  and  hearty  age,  though,  still:  and 
in  the  summer  or  autumn  evenings,  when  the  glow  of  the 
setting  sun  fell  upon  the  oak  and  chestnut  trees  of 
the  adjacent  forest,  the  old  house,  partaking  of  its 
lustre,  seemed  their  fit  companion,  and  to  have  many  good 
years  of  life  in  it  yet" .(21)  This  again  is  much  more 
than  "the  exact  truth."  It  is  the  truth  decorated  and 
colored  by  Dickens1  own  fancy  in  the  truly  romantic 
manner.  There  are  many  more  such  descriptions--  more 
than  enough  to  lead  one  to  conclude  that  Dickens  put 
his  literary  theory  into  practice. 

Another  romantic  quality  in  Dickens’  work,  namely, 
the  romantic  touch  which  he  gives  to  familiar  things, 
is  by  no  means  an  accident*  In  his  preface  to  Bleak 
House  Dickens  says,  "In  Bleak  House  I  have  purposely 
dwelt  upon  the  romantic  side  of  familiar  things". (22) 
Indeed,  it  is  true.  He  succeeds  in  making  the  quiet, 
ordinary  lives  of  Esther,  her  Guardian,  and  Ada  into 
an  exciting  romance.  Similarly,  in  Martin  Ghuzzlewit 
the  humdrum  existence  of  Tom  and  Ruth  Pinch  is  rendered 

(21)  Charles  Dickens-  Barnaby  Rudge-  Vol.  1-  pp  2  and  3. 

(22)  Charles  Dickens-  Introduction  to  Bleak  House 
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extremely  interesting  by  his  magic  wand.  Can  one 
conceive  of  anything  less  romantic  than  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  meat  pudding?  Yet  see  what  Dickens  can  do 
with  a  description  of  the  making  of  one: 

" TYou  make  a  beef-steak  pudding,  indeed*’  said 
Tom,  giving  her  a  gentle  push.  ’Why,  you  haven’t  boldness 
enough  for  a  dumpling! » 

’You  will  call  it  a  pudding,  Tom.  Mind!  I  told 
you  not!’ 

’I  may  as  well  call  it  that,  till  it  proves  to 
be  something  else’,  said  Tom.  T0h,  you  are  going  to 
work  in  earnest,  are  you’ 7 

Aye,  aye!  that  she  was.  And  in  such  pleasant 
earnest,  moreover,  that  Tom’s  attention  wandered  from 
his  writing  every  moment.  First,  she  tripped  down¬ 
stairs  into  the  kitchen  for  the  flour,  then  for  the 
pie-board,  then  for  the  eggs,  then  for  the  butter,  then 
for  a  jug  of  water,  then  for  the  rolling-pin,  then  for 
a  pudding-basis,  then  for  the  pepper,  then  for  the 
salt;  making  a  separate  journey  for  everything,  and 
laughing  every  time  she  started  off  afresh.  When  all 
the  materials  were  collected,  she  was  horrified  to  find 
she  had  no  apron  on,  and  so  ran  upstairs  by  way  of 
variety,  to  fetch  it.  She  didn’t  put  it  on  up-stairs  , 
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but  came  dancing  down  with  it  in  her  hand;  and  being 
one  of  those  little  women  to  whom  an  apron  is  a  most 
becoming  little  vanity,  it  took  an  immense  time  to 
arrange;  having  to  be  carefully  smoothed  down  beneath — 
Oh,  heaven,  what  a  wicked  little  stomacherl  and  to  be 
gathered  up  into  little  plaits  by  the  strings  before 
it  could  be  tied,  and  to  be  tapped,  rebuked,  and 
wheedled,  at  the  pockets,  before  it  would  set  right, 
which  at  last  it  did,  and  when  it  did--  but  never 
mind;  this  is  a  sober  chronicle.  And  then,  there 
were  her  cuffs  to  be  tucked  up,  for  fear  of  flour; 
and  she  had  a  little  ring  to  pull  off  her  finger, 
which  wouldnTt  come  off  ^foolish  little  ringl);  and 
during  the  whole  of  these  preparations  she  looked 
demurely  every  now  and  then  at  Tom,  from  under  her 
dark  eye-lashes,  as  if  they  were  all  a  part  of  the 
pudding  and  indispensable  to  its  composition. 

i’or  the  life  and  soul  of  him  Tom  could  get  no 
further  in  his  writing  than,  A  respectable  young  man, 
aged  thirty- five , r  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
show  she  made  of  being  supernaturally  quiet,  and  going 
about  on  tiptoe,  lest  she  should  disturb  him:  which 
only  served  as  an  additional  means  of  distracting  his 
attention,  and  keeping  it  upon  her. 

'Tom'  ,  she  said  at  last,  in  high  glee,  'Tom* . 
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’What  now?1  said  Tom,  repeating  to  himself, 

’aged  thirty-five  l’ 

’Will  you  look  here  a  moment,  please?’ 

As  if  he  hadn’t  been  looking  all  the  time l 

’I  am  going  to  begin,  Tom.  Don’t  you  wonder 
why  I  butter  the  inside  of  the  basin?’  said  his  busy 
little  sister. 

’Not  more  than  you  do,  I  dare  say,’  replied 
Tom,  laughing,  ’For  I  believe  you  don’t  know  anything 
about  it.’ 

’What  an  Infidel  you  are,  Toml  How  else  do 
you  think  it  would  turn  out  easily  when  it  was  done l 
For  a  civil-engineer  and  land-surveyor  not  to  know 
that  I  My  goodness,  Toml 

It  was  wholly  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  write. 

Tom  lined  out  "respectable  young  man,  aged  thirty-five", 
and  sat  looking  on,  pen  in  hand,  with  one  of  the  most 
loving  smiles  imaginable."  (23) 

The  preceding  discussion  and  quotations  make  it 
evident  that  Dickens’  work  contains  many  romantic  elements . 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  a  romantic  attitude 
toward  life  illustrated  by  a  disproportionate 


(23)  Charles  Dickens-  Martin  Chuzzlewit-  Vol  2-  p.  224-223 
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number  of  happy  endings,  by  idealization  of  the 
poor,  and  by  avoidance  of  the  seamy  side  of  life. 

A  second  such  element  is  his  falsification  of  reality 
by  the  abuse  of  coincidence,  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
author,  by  his  love  of  theatrical  effects,  and  by 
exaggerated  characters  and  fantastic  incidents  and 
plots.  A  third  romantic  element  is  Dickens*  con¬ 
ception  of  the  author  as  a  reformer  of  society  and  a 
pillar  of  morality.  His  romanticism  is  evident,  too, 
in  his  fanciful  descriptions  of  landscapes  and  buildings, 
and,  finally,  in  the  romantic  touch  which  he  lent  to 
the  description  of  familiar  things.  It  seems  indeed 
at  this  point  that  Dickens  should  be  classed  as  a 
romantic. 
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Chapter  lv 

The  Realistic  Element  in  Balzac1 s  Work 

After  Balzac's  death  the  realists  claimed  him 
as  their  master.  In  this  chapter  I  intend  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  for  their  claim.  But  first,  there 
are  the  opinions  of  authorities  to  be  considered. 
GeoryJeS  pelliss  >cr  : 

O 

"II  est  realists,  d'abord  par  sa  philosophie 
scientifiaue ,  ensuite  par  son  inclination  &  repr^senter 
de  preference  ce  que  la  vie  et  l'homme  ont  de  laid; 
il  l'est  enfin  et  surtout  pour  avoir  fait  du  roman 
une  oeuvre  document ai re" . (l) 

Bruntiere  places  Balzac  by  the  side  of  Auguste 
Comte  because  "il  a  doming  le  movement  du  contra- 
romantisme."  Mr.  Ernst-Robert  Curtius  says: 

"Convertir  et  guerir  l'ame  romantique,  c’est  la  si 
l'on  considere  du  point  de  vue  moral,  social  et  re- 
ligieux,  un  des  themes  principaux  de  la  "Comedie 
Humaine."  (2)  Farther  on  he  asserts:  "Ce  qui  lfa 
retenue  loin  du  romantisme,  cTest  l’universalit6  de  . 
son  g^nie" .  (3)  Lanson  appears  to  feel  that  he  is 
settling  the  question  once  and  for  all:  "On  voit 
aisement  par  ou  Balzac  a  pu  passer  pour  le  pere  du 

(1)  Petit  de  Juleville-Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de  la 

literature  franqaise"  Vol  7,  p.  464 

(2)  Ernst-Robert  Curtius-  Balzac,  p.  302 

(3)  Ibid-  p.  303. 
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rSalisme  contemporain.  II  a  6t6  effr^nement  romantique  ; 
mais  cornme  il  manquait  de  sens  artistique,  de  g6nie 
po^tique  et  de  style,  les  romans  et  les  scenes  d’ in¬ 
spiration  sont  justement  aujourd’hui  les  parties 
raortes  ayant  6te  toujours  les  parties  manqu^es  de  son 
oeuvre.  Au  contraire  il  a  represents  en  perfection 
les  ames  moyennes  ou  vulgaires,  les  moeurs  bourgeoises 
ou  populaires,  les  choses  materielles  ou  sensibles;  et 
son  temperament  s’est  trouvS  admirablement  appropriS 
aux  sujets  ou  il  semble  que  l’arte  rSaliste  doive 
toujours  se  confiner  chez  nous."  (4) 

Now  let  us  inquire  in  what  ways  Balzac’s  ancestry 
and  personal  experiences  tended  to  make  him  a  realist. 

His  maternal  grandmother  should  furnish  a  good  chron¬ 
ological  starting  point.  M.  Bellessort  assures  us 
that  Balzac  napprit  d’elle  a  faire  parler  les  bourgeoises 
encore  tres  peuple" .  (5)  iTom  his  mother  Balzac 
acquired  his  ideas  of  the  strangely  unnatural  and 
amoral  mothers  who  appear  so  unromantic ally  in  La 
Com^die  Humaine.  Bellessort  even  traces  her  character¬ 
istics  in  Cousine  Bette.  From  his  father,  he  inherited 
his  fabulous  memory,  which  was  to  prove  extremely  ser¬ 
viceable  as  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  from  which  he 
could  draw  his  material.  It  seems  that  while  Balzac 

(4 )  Lanson-Kistoire  de  la  littSrature  franqaise  p.  1005 

(5)  Andre  Bellessort  La  Jeunesse  de  Balzac-La  Revue 

Hebdomadaire-  Ie.°  ^  •  19?  p.  14 _ _ _ _ _ 
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was  attending  the  College  des  Oratoriens  at  Vendonie 
he  devoured  in  secret  a  goodly  portion  of  the  rich 
library- -such  a  large  helping,  in  fact,  that  it  in¬ 
duced  a  cerebral  fever  which  necessitated  his  removal 
from  the  College.  After  this  unfortunate  experience 
he  gave  up  immoderate  reading  and  took  to  writing, 
but  the  store  of  information  thus  garnered  stood  him 
in  good  stead  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  phenom¬ 
enal  memory  retained  not  only  what  Balzac  learned  from 
books  but  everything  he  acquired  by  observation  . 

It  was  his  habit  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  clad 
often  as  a  workman,  and  to  mingle  with  the  peasants, 
observing  their  costumes  and  gestures,  listening  to 
their  speech,  and  often  joining  in  their  conversations. 
Later,  some  of  these  peasants  would  appear  in  a  novel 
with  that  striking  truth  of  detail  that  made  Balzac 
revered  as  a  realist. 

After  the  boy’s  withdrawal  from  the  College  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  with  an  attorney  where  he  spent 
eighteen  months.  Then  he  was  removed  to  a  solicitor’s 
office  for  another  eighteen  months.  Neither  situation 
proved  congenial  to  Balzac,  but  both  served  to  acquaint 
him  with  all  the  various  lawyers  and  lawyers’ clerks 
who  were  to  appear  so  frequently  and  so  accurately  in 
his  books. 
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At  last  Balzac  persuaded  his  father  to  give 
him  a  two  years1  trial  as  a  writer.  The  young  man 
retired  to  a  sparsely  furnished  garret,  which  he 
called  his  " sdpulcre  a^rien" ,  to  live  on  one  franc  per 
day  and  to  produce  a  masterpiece.  The  chef  dr oeuvre 
was  not  forthcoming,  but  he  learned  the  importance 
of  money,  and  his  preoccupation  with  the  exact  mon¬ 
etary  value  of  every  object  in  existence  undoubtedly 
dates  from  tl  is  period  in  his  life.  This  tremendous 
interest  in  money,  which  is  evident  in  every  book 
except  La  Femme  de  Trent e  Ans  and  S6raphita , was  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  earning  Balzac  his  reputation 
as  a  realist. 

When,  later  in  life, Balzac  at  last  acquired  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  some  little  extravagances 
he  developed  a  passionate  taste  for  bric-a-brac,  objets 
d’art,  and  jewels.  This,  like  everything  else  in  his 
life,  he  transferred  to  his  novels,  where  he  frequently 
describes  such  objects  with  the  knowledge  of  a  connoisseur. 
Take,  for  example,  his  cataloguing  of  the  collection 
of  poor  Cousin  Fons  where  he  gives  us  prices  and  verbal 
photographs  in  the  best  realistic  manner. 

Balzac,  unlike  Dickens,  had  no  romantic  illusions 
about  life.  Unlike  the  Victorians  in  England  he  "saw 
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life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole."  He  saw  that  life 
is  made  up  of  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  so 
he  set  out  to  paint  a  comprehensive  panorama  of  French 
life  of  his  time.  He  divided  this  picture  into 
Scenes  de  la  vie  parisienne,  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  pro¬ 
vince,  Scenes  de  la  vie  privbe,  Scenes  de  la  vie 
politique,  Scenes  de  la  vie  a  la  compagne,  and  Scenes 
de  la  vie  militaire.  It  includes  thousands  of  char- 
acters--most  of  them  types--ranging  from  people  in 
high  society  to  courtesans  and  the  dregs  of  Paris. 

He  was  primarily  interested  in  man,  and  any  man  inter¬ 
ested  him.  He  saw  that  love  and  passion  are  only  a 
part  of  life.  Consequently  he  realized  that  a  false 
picture  of  life  is  presented  by  those  writers  who  make 
love  the  centre  and  end  of  their  books.  Balzac  kept 
love  in  its  placet  he  wrote  books  like  Ursule  Mirouet 
and  Eugenie  Grandet,  where  it  is  a  motivating  force, 
but  he  also  wrote  books  like  C£sar  Birotteau  and  Le 
Cousin  Pons,  where  love  has  a  very  insignificant  role. 

He  saw  that  much  of  life  is  consumed  in  money-making — 
a  subject  far  toosordid  and  mundane  to  interest  the 
romantics--  and  so  he  wrote  the  first  novels  of  business. 
He  saw,  too,  that  life  is  like  a  walk  along  a  narrow 
path  beset  by  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  that  the 
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chief  factors  of  success  or  failure  lie  in  ourselves 
and  our  reactions  to  our  surroundings  and  to  contem¬ 
porary  events.  He  painted  life  as  he  saw  it.  No 
deus  ex  machina  for  Balzac.  If  one  of  his  characters 
gets  into  trouble,  no  fairy  godmother  or  long-lost 
parent  appears  to  assist  him.  If  the  character  is 
strong  enough  to  extricate  himself,  well  and  good,  the 
book  has  a  happy  ending;  if  the  character  is  too  weak 
to  wrestle  successfully  with  the  circumstances,  then 
the  book  has  an  unhappy  ending.  Balzac  does  not 
interfere  with  truth  to  please  any  sentimental  reader. 
If  one  understood  human  nature  sufficiently,  one  could 
finish  a  book  for  Balzac.  Events  and  characters 
develop  and  interact  with  "une  effrayante  v^rite" . 
Grandet  epitomizes  his  character  by  his  last  act  of 
seizing  the  golden  crucifix;  Eugenie  is  so  much  like 
her  father  that  after  one  youthful  romantic  outburst 
she  orders  her  life  as  he  would  have  wished  it;  Charles 
is  so  volatile  and  frivolous  that  we  know  it  is  in 
keeping  for  him  to  marry  for  money  and  belittle  his 
youthful  love.  Baron  Hulot  goes  from  degradation  to 
degradation  in  spite  of  the  love  and  virtue  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  last  scene  where  he  marries  an 
ignorant  servant  is  ugly,  but  it  is  realistic.  Cousine 
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Bette  is  thoroughly  wicked  and,  because  Balzac,  unlike 
Dickens,  has  noticed  that  virtue  does  not  always  get 
its  reward  in  this  world,  she  is  thoroughly  triumphant. 
In  C6sar  Birotteau.  just  when  everything  is  turning 
out  happily  for  the  good  people,  and  the  reader  is 
muttering  ,  "This  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true",  CSsar 
having  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  his  lungs,  dies  from 
an  excess  of  joy.  Lucien  de  RubemprS,  falling  under 
wicked  influences,  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  and  in  the 
end  purposely  adopts  a  policy  of  evil.  Dickens  would 
have  given  him  a  violent  death  for  the  sake  of  poetic 
justice,  or  allowed  him  to  repent  suddenly  and  sincerely 
for  the  spiritual  comfort  of  his  readers.  This  list 
would  seem  to  give  the  impression  that  Balzac  was  like 
Hardy  who  once  said  that  Fate  killed  his  favorite 
character,  Tess.  But  Balzac  allows  no  malicious  Fate 
to  influence  the  destiny  of  his  characters.  Rather  he 
follows  the  pattern  of  life,  and  virtue,  like  vice,  has 
its  triumphs  in  his  books.  For  example,  there  is 
Ursule  Mirouet  and  her  lover  Savinien  who  live  happily 
ever  after.  Balzac,  then,  took  a  long  view  of  life 
and  supported  it  by  thB  realistic  endings  of  his  novels. 

Balzac,  in  his  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  face  and 
soul  of  an  entire  nation  at  the  most  complicated  period 
in  its  history,  did  not  omit  the  sordid  side  of  life. 
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He  paid  little  attention  to  conventions  or  proprieties, 
but  described  conditions  which  he  knew  existed.  In 
Le  Cousin  Pons  only  three  characters  are  capable  of 
any  disinterested  action--Pons,  Schinucke,  and  Topinard. 
All  the  rest  are  actuated  almost  entirely  by  sordid 
motives  of  which  the  chief  is  greed.  In  Illusions 
Perdues,  Balzac  has  undertaken  to  show  up  the  corrupt¬ 
ion  of  journalism  at  a  time  when  merit  counted  for 
very  little  in  the  scheme  of  things,  when  the  favour¬ 
able  revue  of  a  little  danseuse  was  more  likely  to 
bring  fame  than  the  most  brilliant  and  erudite  article; 
when  journalistsT  reputations  were  made  and  lost  at 
sumptuous  suppers  in  the  homes  of  courtesans.  La 
Cousine  Bette  contains  some  of  the  most  sordid  of  all 
BalzacT  s  sordid  scenes.  Cousine  Bette,  allowing  her 
envy  and  jealousy  to  rule  her  life,  make  it  her  bus¬ 
iness  to  ruin  the  happiness  of  the  beautiful  Madame 
Hu lot  and  her  daughter,  Hortense.  She  is  subtly  cruel 
and  cunning,  malicious,  and  utterly  detestable.  Baron 
Hulot,  as  he  sinks  morally  lower  and  lower  is  completely 
disgusting.  Madame  Valerie  Marneffe,  who  uses  her 
beauty  for  making  money  and  to  bribe  Hulot  to  get  her 
wretched  husband  a  lucrative  government  appointment, 
is  revolting.  She  carries  on  affairs  with  Hulot, 
Crevel,  Steinbock  and  a  BrazilXian.  Balzac  spares  us 
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none  of  the  details  of  her  infamous  intrigues.  For 
example,  there  is  the  scene  where  Montes  discovers 
her  with  kYenceslas  Steinbock. 

"Au  moment  ou  Cydalise  et  le  baron  montaient, 
Valerie,  debout  devant  la  cheminee  ou  brulait  une 
falourde,  se  faisait  lacer  par  Wenceslas.  CTest  le 
moment  ou  la  fermne  qui  n’est  ni  trop  grasse  ni  trop 
maigre,  comme  etait  la  fine,  1T Elegante  Valerie,  offre 
des  beau-cbs  surnaturelles .  La  chair  rossee,  a  teintes 
moites,  sollicite  un  regard  des  yeux  les  plus  endormis. 
Les  lignes  du  corps,  alors  si  peu  voile, sont  si 
nettement  accuses  par  les  plis  eclatants  du  jupon  et 
par  le  basin  du  corset,  que  la  femme  est  irresistible, 
comme  tout  be  qu’on  est  oblige  de  quitter.  Le  visage 
heureux  et  souriant  dans  le  miroir,  le  pied  qui 
sT impatiente,  la  main  qui  va  reparant  le  desordre  des 
boucles  de  la  coiffure  mal  reconstruite,  les  yeux  ou 
deborde  la  reconnaissance;  puis  le  feu  du  contentement 
qui,  semblable  a  un  coucher  de  soleil,  embrasse  les 
plus  menus  details  de  la  physionomie,  tout,  de  cette 
heure,  fait  une  mine  a  souvenirst . . . Certes,  quiconque, 
jetant  un  regard  sur  les  premieres  erreurs  de  sa  vie, 
y  reprendra  quelaues-uns  de  ces  deiicieux  details, 
comprendra  peut-etre,  sans  les  excuser,  les  folies 
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des  Hulot  ot  des  Crevel.  Les  femmes  connaissent 
si  bien  leur  puissance  en  ce  moment,  qu’elles  y  trouvent 
tou jours  ce  quTon  peut  appeler  le  regain  du  rendez¬ 
vous."  (6) 

Dickens  could  not  have  written  such  a  passage. 

He  preferred  to  close  his  eyes  to  this  side  of  reality 
and  to  uphold  morality.  Balzac,  in  his  quality  of 
realist,  found  it  necessary  to  separate  love  and  passion 
and  it  was  this  separation  which  caused  him  to  write 
such  scenes  as  the  above.  The  distinction  is  con¬ 
sistently  maintained:  Ursule,  Eugenie,  Marguerite,  Pepit 
and  Madame  Hulot  love,  but  with  very  little  passion  in 
their  love;  Baron  Hulot,  Valerie  Marneffe,  and  most 
of  the  courtesans  experience  passion  but  not  love.  Mr. 
Ernst-Robert  Gurtius  comments  on  this  point: 

" Cfest  un  beau  geste  romantique  que  de  confondre 
et  d’ggaler  1T amour  et  la  passion — Balzac,  qui  a  su 
si  bien  interpreter  les  passions,  les  decouvrir  et 
les  suivre  a  la  trace  en  tout  ce  qui  est  humain,  nTen 
a  pas  moins  tenu  a  distinguer  rigoureusement  la  passion 
de  1’ amour."  (7) 

In  Le  Pere  G-oriot  Balzac  exposes  the  corruption 
of  society.  Eugene  de  Rastignac,  a  young  man  of  good 


(6 )  Balzac-  La  Cousine  Bette.  Yol  2,  p.  525 

(7)  Ernst-Robert  Gurtius-  Balzac  p.  llj? 
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family,  comes  to  Paris  to  study.  He  stays  at  a  sordid 
pension,  the  maison  Vnuauer,  where  he  comes  under  the 
influence  of  an  escaped  convict,  Vautrin,  who  represent 
the  evil  forces  in  society.  Then  he — and  the  reader-- 
is  introduced  to  the  corrupt  life  of  high  society 
through  Madame  de  Beausdant  and  Pere  GoriotTs  two 
daughters.  Belphine  and  Anastasie  are  two  utterly 
selfish  women  who  bleed  their  old  father  of  all  his 
wealth  in  order  to  squander  it  on  finery  and  to  shower 
it  on  their  lovers.  Rastignac!s  ambition  makes  him 
an  easy  prey  to  these  corrupting  influences  which  leave 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  a  completely  unscrupulous 
man.  Un  Mdnage  de  Garcon  also  contains  seme  scenes 
of  brutal  realism.  For  instance,  take  the  account  of 
the  visit  of  Joseph  and  Bixiou  to  the  squalid  attic 
where  the  abandoned  Comte sse  Flore  de  Brambourg  is 
dying.  Or  again  this  one  sentence;  "Fario  descendit 
et  vint  se  repaitre  de  la  vue  de  son  ennemi  dans  les 
convulsions  de  la  mort,  car,  chez  un  homme  de  la 
force  de  Max,  les  muscles  du  corps  remuerent  effroy- 
ablement." (8 )  One  perceives  from  such  passages  that 
Balzac  had  no  hesitation  in  including  the  sordid  and 


(d)  Balzac-  Un  Mdnage  de  Garqon-  p.  339 • 
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brutal  in  his  picture  of  reality. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  Balzac’s  effort  to  present 
a  oomplete  and  realistic  picture  of  life  is  his 
tremendous  preoccupation  with  money.  He  was  the  first 
writer  to  believe  that  the  history  of  a  fortune  is 
suitable  material  for  a  novel.  Eugenie  Grandet 
containing  the  story  of  Grandet’ s  fortune,  was  the 
first  French  novel  of  business.  C6sar  Birotteau 
followed  with  its  complicated  calculations  and  transact 
ions  and  finally  its  appallingly  technical  account 
of  bankruptcy  and  liquidation.  Who  but  a  realist 
would  have  included  such  paragraphs  as  those  between 
pages  31?  and  J>2.J  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
fair  sample? 

“Pendent  cet  acte  se  presentent  les  cr^anciers, 
faux  ou  vrais,  pour  designer  les  syndics  provisoires, 
qui  sont,  comme  il  est  dit,  definitifs.  Dans  cette 
assemble  61ectorale  ont  droit  de  voter  ceux  auxquels 
il  est  du  cinquante  sous  comme  les  cr^anciers  de 
cinquante  mille  francs:  les  voix  se  comptent  et  ne  se 
pesent  pas.  Cette  assemble,  ou  se  trouvent  les  faux 
electeurs  introduits  par  le  failli,  les  seuls  qui  ne 
manquent  jamais  a  1’ election,  propose  pour  candidats 
les  creanciers  parmi  lesquels  le  juge-commissaire, 
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president  sans  pouvoir,  esttenu  de  choisir  les  syndics. 
Ainsi,  le  juge-commissaire  prend  presque  toujours  de 
la  main  du  failli  les  syndics  qu’il  lui  convient  d’ avoir 
autre  abus  qui  rend  cette  catastrophe  un  des  plus 
burlesques  drames  que  la  justice  puisse  protdger."  (?) 

In  Le  Cousin  Ions  the  cost  of  practically  every 
article  mentioned  is  given — from  the  fan  that  Pons 
presented  to  Madame  la  Presidents  to  Schmucke’s  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  1&  Recherche  de  l’Absolu  is  another  book 
in  which  money  plays  a  tremendously  important  part. 
Balthazar  Claes  spends  his  life  searching  for  the 
secret  which  will  enable  him  to  turn  base  metals  into 
gold.  Not  only  does  he  spend  his  life  in  this  pursuit 
but  he  spends  also  the  family  fortune.  Then  pictures 
disappear  from  the  gallery,  and  wine  from  the  cellar; 
all  go  up  in  smoke  from  the  chemist’s  laboratory.  The 
family  is  reduced  to  poverty.  Marguerite,  the  eldest 
daughter,  undertakes  to  recoup  the  staggering  losses. 
Balaac  is  not  content  with  a  general  statement;  he 
itemizes  thus: 

t»  Des  la  cinquieme  ann6e,  elle  put  consacrer  trente 
mille  francs  de  revenu  que  donnerent  les  fermes,  les 
rentes  de  son  frere  et  le  produit  des  biens  paternels, 
a  1’ acquittement  des  capitaux  hypoth6qu6s  et  a  la 


(9)  Balzac-  Cesar  Birotteau.  p.  323. 
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reparation  des  dommages  qua  la  passion  de  Balthazar 
avait  faits  dans  sa  maison.  LT  amort  is  sernent  devait 
done  aller  rapidement  par  la  decroissance  des  interets. 
Emmanuel  de  Solis  of  frit,  d’ailleurs,  a  Marguerite  les 
cent  mille  francs  qui  lui  restaient  sur  la  succession 
de  son  oncle,  et  qu’elle  n! avait  pas  employes,  en  y 
joignant  une  vingtaine  de  mille  francs  de  ses  economies, 
en  sorte  que,  des  la  troisieme  ann£e  de  sa  gestion, 
elle  put  acquitter  une  assez  forte  somme  de  dettes^'  (10) 
The  question  of  money  again  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  Ursule  Mirouet  and  in  Un  Menage  de  Garconj  where  both 
plots  are  concerned  with  the  succession  to  a  fortune 
and  with  greedy  and  unscrupulous  heirs.  Illusions 
Perdues  ,  also  offers  many  excellent  examples  of  the 
author’s  preoccupation  with  money.  There  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  expenditures  necessitated  by,  and 
profits  accruing  from,  the  operation  of  a  printing 
press  under  the  management  of  Jdrome  Nicolas  Sdchard, 
the  father  of  David  SSchard,  and  finally  of  Eve,  his 
wife.  There  is  an  account  of  the  remuneration  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  the  different  classes  of  journalists 
of  the  time.  But  nowhere  does  the  money  question 
appear  more  frequently  than  in  Le  Pere  Goriot.  It 
pervades  the  whole  book.  Madame  Vauquer  treats  her 


(10)  Balzac-  La  Recherche  de  l’Absolu-  p.  223. 
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boarders  according  to  the  rent  they  pay;  Eugene 
is  corrupted  by  wealth;  Vittorine  is  only  interesting 
as  a  possible  heiress;  Vautrin  is  a  financial  agent 
for  prisoners;  Madame  de  Restaud  and  Madame  de  Nuc ingen 
are  able  to  live  wicked,  frivolous  lives  by  means  of 
the  gifts  of  their  once  wealthy  father.  Money  in 
Balzac’s  books  replaces  love  as  the  centre  of  interest. 
This  definitely  places  his  writing  in  the  realistic 
school. 

Let  us  examine  now  the  realistic  qualities  of 
style  displayed  by  Balzac.  In  the  first  place,  the 
form  of  his  novels  gave  him  the  utmost  chance  to  preserve 
the  illusion  of  reality;  there  are  no  chapter  divisions, 
and  only  a  few  of  his  books  are  divided  into  parts. 

Thus,  since  there  are  no  checks,  the  story  flows  like 
time,  and  the  reader  can  lose  himself  completely,  for¬ 
getting  that  it  is  only  a  book.  Secondly,  there  is 
Balzac’s  insistence  on  exact  time.  He  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  ages  of  his  characters.  In  Bugdnie  Grandet 
we  find  this  statement: 

"Cette  histoire  commence  en  1806 .  Monsieur 
Grandet  avait  alors  cinquante-sept  ans,  et  sa  femme 

environ  trente-six.  Leur  fille  unique  dtait  ag6e 
* 

de  dix  ans'!  (11) 

(11)  Balzac-  Eugenie  Grandet-  p.  6. 
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The  action  of  the  story  begins  on  Eugenie’ s 
birthday  in  November  1819,  and  concludes  in  September 
1833*  While  dates  and  ages  in  all  his  books  are 
not  quit9  so  definitely  defined  as  here,  still  the 
same  care  to  fix  his  characters  in  time  is  evident 
throughout  the  Comgdie  Humaine.  In  the  third  place, 
not  only  does  Balzac  take  care  to  set  the  time  of 
his  stories  accurately,  but  he  also  aims  at  geograph¬ 
ical  exactitude, 

"Mon  ouvrage,  dit-il,  a  sa  g^ographie  comme 
il  a  sa  genealogy  et  ses  families,  ses  biens  et  ses 
choses,  ses  personnages  et  ses  faits."  (12) 

It  is  true  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  countries 
which  he  described  is  not  always  accurate — indeed, 
only  his  description  of  Touraine,  where  he  spent  his 
childhood,  can  be  relied  on  absolutely.  Still  he  re¬ 
alized  the  importance  of  giving  his  characters  a 
detailed,  realistic  setting.  The  romantics  usually 
left  time  and  place  rather  vague,  but  the  realists, 
including  Balzac,  found  it  necessary  to  be  specific 
because  they  accepted  the  explanation  of  man  on  a 
materialistic  basis  and  believed  that  environment 
conditions  the  life  of  people.  Balzac  therefore,  taking 

(12)  Quoted  by  Bellessort  in  Balzac  y  p,  27. 
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his  cue  from  the  scientific  thought  of  the  age,  gave 
his  settings  in  detail  because  of  this  belief  that 
reactions  are  determined  by  external  circumstances. 

These  detailed  settings,  as  has  been  previously 
pointed  out,  seldom  took  the  form  of  nature  descriptions. 
Balzac  more  often  dealt  with  streets  and  houses  than 
with  mountains  and  horizons.  His  realistic  descriptions 
of  streets  are  very  frequent.  There  is  the  ancient 
street  in  Saumur  on  which  is  situated  "la  maison  a 
Monsieur  Grandet" ;  there  is  the  old  street  where  Cousine 
Bette  lives;  there  is  the  street  which  leads  to  the 
maison  Vauquer  and  whose  description  I  quote: 

"La  maison  ou  s’ exploits  la  pension  bourgeoise 
appartient  a  Madame  Vauquer.  Elle  est  situde  dans  le 
bas  de  la  rue  Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve,  a  1’ endroit  ou 
le  terrain  s’abaisse  vers  la  rue  de  lTArbalete  par  une 
pente  si  brusque  et  si  rude,  que  les  chevaux  la 
montent  ou  la  descendent  rarement.  Cette  circonstance 
est  favorable  au  silence  qui  regne  dans  ces  rues  serrees 
entre  le  dome  du  Val-de-Grace  et  le  dome  du  Pantheon, 
deux  monuments  qui  changent  les  conditions  de  1’ atmosphere 
en  y  jetant  des  tons  jaunes,  en  y  assombrissant  tout 
par  les  teintes  sdveres  que  projettent  leurs  coupoles. 

La,  les  pavds  sont  secs,  les  ruisseaux  n’ont  ni  boue 
ni  eau,  l’herbe  croit  le  long  des  murs."  (13) 


(13) Balzac,  Le  Pere  Goriot-  p.  3. 
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An  example  of  the  realistic  description  of  a  house 
can  be  found  a  page  or  so  later  in  the  same  book. 

After  taking  the  reader  along  the  street,  through 
the  gate,  and  around  the  garden  of  the  Maison  Vauquer, 
taking  care  to  pass  the  place  where  the  garbage  is  thrown, 
Balzac  introduces  him  to  the  interior: 

"Naturellement  destine  a  1T exploitation  de  la 
pension  bourgeoise,  le  rez-de-chauss£e  se  compose  d’une 
premiere  piece  eclair^e  par  les  deux  croisees  de  la 
rue,  et  ou  l’on  entre  par  une  porte-fenetre .  Ce  salon 

communique  a  une  salle  a  manger  qui  est  sgpar^e  de  la 

* 

cuisine  par  la  cage  dTun  escalier  dont  les  marches 
sont  en  bois  et  en  carreaux  mis  en  couleur  et  frott^s. 

Rien  nTest  plus  triste  a  voir  que  ce  salon  meublg  de 
fauteuils  et  de  chaises  en  etoffe  de  crin  a  raies 
alternativement  mates  et  luisantes.  Au  milieu  se 
trouve  une  table  rond  a  dessus  de  marbre  Saint e-Anne, 
decor^e  de  ce  cabaret  en  porcelaine  blanche  ornee  de 
filets  d’or  effaces  a  demi  que  lfon  rencontre  partout 
aujourd’hui.  Cette  piece,  assez  mal  planch^iee,  est 
lambriss^e  a  hauteur  dTappui.  Le  surplus  des  parois 
est  tendu  d'un  papier  verni  representant  les  principales 
scenes  de  T^lemaque,  et  dont  les  classiques  personnages  sent 
colories.  Le  panneau  d' entre  les  croisees  grillag^es 
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offre  aux  pensionnaires  le  tableau  du  festin  donnd 
au  fils  d'Ulysse  par  Ualypso.  Depuis  quarante  ans, 
cette  peinture  excite  les  plaisanteries  des  jeunes 
pensionnaires,  qui  se  croient  supdrieurs  a  leur  position 
en  se  moquant  du  diner  auquel  la  mi  sere  les  condemns. 

La  cheminde  en  pierre,  dont  le  foyer  tou jours  propre 
attests  qu!il  ne  s!y  fait  de  feu  que  dans  les  grandes 
occasions,  est  ornde  de  deux  vases  plains  de  fleurs 
artif icielles,  vieillies  et  encagdes,  qui  accompagnent 
une  pendule  en  marbre  bleuatre  du  plus  mauvais  gout. 

Cette  premiere  piece  exhale  une  odeur  sans  nom  dans 
la  langue,  et  quT il  faudrait  appeler  1’ odeur  de  pension. 
Elle  sent  le  renferme,  le  moisi,  le  ranee;  elle  donne 
froid,  elle  est  humide  au  nez, • elle  pdnetre  les  vetements 
elle  a  le  gout  dTune  salle  ou  lTon  a  dind ;  elle  pue  le 
service,  lToffice,  lThospice."  (14) 

This  realism  is  quite  unrelieved  by  any  romantic 
fancies.  One  feels  that  Balzac  had  his  eye  on  each 
object  as  he  wrote. 

Characters,  too,  like  streets  and  houses,  are 
described  with  great  minuteness.  The  romantics  might 
say  of  a  man  that  he  was  superbly  handsome  or  of  a 
woman  that  she  was  divinely  beautiful  with  eyes  like 
stars  and  hair  like  ripe  corn,  and  leave  it  at  that. 


(14)  Balzac-  Le  Pere  Goriot.  p.  6. 
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Of  clothes  they  might  say  he  was  clad  in  sombre  black, 
or  she  was  sheathed  in  dazzling  white.  Not  so  Balzac. 
He  surveys  a  character  carefully  from  head  to  foot 
and  launches  into  a  minute  description  of  every  feature 
and  every  garment.  His  description  of  Sylvain  Pons 
occupies  seven  pages  of  which  the  following  paragraph 
is  typical: 

" Cet  horame  si  disgraci6  par  la  nature  6tait  mis 
comme  le  sont  les  pauvres  de  la  bonne  compagnie,  a  qui 
les  riches  essayent  assez  souvent  de  ressembler.  II 
portait  des  souliers  caches  par  -des  guetres,  faites 
sur  le  modele  de  celles  de  la  garde  imperials,  et  qui 
lui  permettaient  sans  doute  de  garder  les  memes 
chaussettes  pendant  un  certain  temps.  Son  pantalon 
en  drap  noir  pr^sentait  des  reflets  rougeatres,  et  sur 
les  plis  des  lignes  blanches  ou  luisantes  qui,  non 
moins  que  la  facjon,  assignaient  a  trois  ans  la  date  de 
1’ acquisition.  Lr  ampleur  de  ce  vetement  d^guisait 
assez  mal  une  maigreur  provenue  plutot  de  la  constitut¬ 
ion  que  d’un  regime  pythagoricien;  car  le  bonhomme, 
doud  d!une  bouche  sensuelle  alevres  lippues,  montrait 
en  souriant  des  dents  blanches  dignes  d!un  requin. 

Le  gilet  a  chale,  6galement  en  drap  noir,  mais  double 
dTun  gilet  blanc  sous  lequel  brillait  en  troisieme 
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ligne  le  bor  dfun  tricot  rouge,  vous  remet t ait  en 
mdmoire  les  cinq  gilets  de  Garat.  Une  6norme  cravate 
en  mousseline  blanche  dont  le  noeud  pr^tentieux  avait 
6t6  cherchS  par  un  beau  pour  charmer  les  femmes  char- 
mantes  de  1809,  d^passait  si  bien  le  menton  que  la 
figure  semblait  sTy  p longer  comrne  dans  un  abime.  Un 
cordon  de  soie  tressde,  jouant  les  cheveux,  traversait 
la  chemise  et  protSgeait  la  montre  contre  un  vol  im¬ 
probable.  L1  habit  verdatre,  d’une  propretS  remarquable, 
comptait  quelque  trots  ans  de  plus  que  le  pantalon;  mais 
le  collet  en  velours  noir  et  les  boutons  en  metal  blanc 
recemment  renouvelSs  trahissaient  les  soins  domestiques 
pousses  jusqu’a  la  minutie."  (lj?) 

Not  all  of  his  characters  are  introduced  at  quite 
such  length,  but  the  same  minute  accuracy  is  apparent 
in  all  his  descriptions  of  people.  A  further  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  presentation  of  Madame 
Grandet : 

"Madame  Grandet  etait  une  femme  seche  et  maigre, 
jaune  comme  un  coing,  gauche,  lente;  une  de  ces  femmes 
qui  semblent  faites  pour  etre  tyrannises.  Elle  avait 
de  gros  os,  un  gros  nez,  un  gros  front,  de  gros  yeux, 
et  offrait,  au  premier  aspect,  une  vague  ressemblance 


(19)  Balzac-  Le  Cousin  Pons  p.  5. 
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avec  ces  fruits  cotonneux  qui  n’ont  plus  ni  saveur  ni 
sue.  Ses  dents  ^talent  noires  et  rares,  sa  bouche 
dtait  ridde,  son  mention  affectait  la  forme  dite  en 
galoche.  C’gtait  une  excellente  femme,  une  vraie  La 
Bertelliere.  (l6) 

A  further  realistic  quality  of  BalzacTs  style  is 
his  repeated  use  of  natural  dialogue.  He  took  pains 
in  composing  this  dialogue;  he  tried  to  make  each 
character  speak  according  to  his  station,  education 
and  personal  temperament.  So  successful  was  he  at 
this  that  it  could  he  said  of  him  what  has  been  said 
of  Scott:  when  his  characters  speak  it  is  in  11  la 
nature  en  deshabille". (17 )  The  soldier  Hulot  and  the 
corps  de  garde  in  u Les  Chouans"  talk  in  a  free,  rough 
manner;  their  bantering  humour  and  cynical  and  licent¬ 
ious  tone  all  announce  Balzac’s  design  to  be  faithful 
to  reality.  Excellent  dialogue  also  occurs  in  C£sar 
Birotteau  in  the  opening  scene  between  Constance  and 
C<§sar.  Listen  to  them: 

"—Mon  Dieu,  C£sar,  es-tu  original  comme  qa,  dit-elle. 
Pourquoi  me  laisses-tu  seule  sans  me  pr^venir?  J’ai 
manqud  mourir  de  peur,  je  ne  savais  quoi  m’ imagine r. 


f  16)  Balzac-  Eugenie  Grandet  p. 

(17)  Louis  Maigron-  Le  Roman  Historiaue  p.  107 
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Q,ue  fais-tu  done  la,  ouvert  a  tous  vents?  Tu  vas  tTen- 
rhumer  oomme  un  loup.  M» entends-tu,  Birotteau? 

-  Qui,  raa  femme,  me  voila  rdpondit  le  parfumeur  en 
rentrant  dans  la  chambre. 

-  Allons,  arrive  done  te  chauffer,  et  dis-moi  quell  e 
lubie  tu  as,  reprit  madame  Birotteau  en  dcartant  les 
cendres  du  feu,  quelle  s’empressa  de  rallumer.  Je 
suis  gel£e.  Etais-je  bete  de  me  lever  en  chemise  l 
mais  j*ai  vraiment  cru  quTon  tT assassinait . 

Le  marchand  posa  son  bougeoir  sur  la  chemin£e, 
s’enveloppa  dans  sa  robe  de  chambre,  et  alia  chercher 
machinalement  a  sa  femme  un  jupon  de  flanelle. 

-  Tiens,  mimi,  couvre-toi  done,  dit-il. - Yingt-deux 

sur  dix-huit,  reprit-il  en  continuant  son  monologue, 
nous  pouvons  avoir  un  superbe  salon. 

-  Ah  qal  Birotteau,  te  voila  done  en  train  de  devenir 
fou?  Keves-tu? 

--Non,  ma  femme,  je  calcule . "(18 ) 

Again  la  Cibot,  in  Le  Cousin  Pons,  talks  the  language 
of  the  Parisien  concierge  in  a  poor  quarter,  and  Vautrin, 
in  Le  Pere  Goriot  is  a  real  live  format  6vad6,  while 
the  peasants  in  Les  Pay sans  speak  the  ungrammatical 
unpolished  French  of  the  uneducated  provincial  people. 

( 18 )  Balzac-  Histoire  de  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence 
de  C3sar  Birotteau.  p.  6. 
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Finally,  there  is  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  obvious  qualities  of  realism  in  Balzac Ts  style, — 
that  quality  which  induced  Taine  to  describe  the 
ComSdie  Humaine  as  "  le  plus  grand  magazin  de  documents 
que  nous  ayons  sur  la  nature  humaine" . (1? )  Balzac 
possessed  a  large  store  of  technical  information  on  a 
tremendous  variety  of  subjects.  This  information  he 
insisted  on  incorporating  into  his  novels.  Sometimes 
it  is  extremely  useful  as  in  the  case  of  his  knowledge 
of  law  and  business  which  he  introduced  into  practically 
every  book  but  which  was  especially  serviceable  in 
writing  C6sar  Birotteau,  Un  Mdnage  de  Gargon,  and 
Eugdnie  Grandet.  Again  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
medecine  enabled  him  to  describe  maladies  with  astounding 
accuracy  and  realism.  Sometimes,  however,  he  allowed 
his  interest  in  technical  subjects  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  a  story.  It  seems  shockingly  unnatural 
that  David  at  the  moment  of  proposing  to  Eve  in  Illusions 
Perdues  should  begin  an  interminable  discussion  of  the 
history  of  paper-making--  a  discussion  which  consumas 
seven  pages  in  the  book  and  which  must  have  taken 
several  hours  at  the  time.  But  whether  or  not  BalzacTs 
accumulated  fund  of  knowledge  makes  his  books  more 
attractive,  its  very  inclusion  in  his  novels  places 


(19 )P.  Martino,  Le  Roman  Rdaliste  p  63  • 
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him  definitely  in  accord  with  the  scientific  thought 
trends  of  his  age  and  with  the  realistic  school  of 
literature • 

In  brief,  then,  Balzac  is  a  realist  because  of 
his  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  life;  because 
of  the  effrayante  v6rit6  of  his  novels  in  which  char¬ 
acter  and  event  work  themselves  out  to  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion  with  no  interference  from  the  author  or  the 
gods;  because  he  distinguishes  between  love  and  passion; 
because  he  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  sordid  side 
of  life  but  includes  rather  more  truth  than  beauty  in 
his  books,  and  because  of  his  immense  preoccupation 
with  money.  He  is  a  realist  in  point  of  style  because 

he  places  his  characters  definitely  in  time  and  space; 

. 

because  he  has  practically  no  descriptions  of  nature 
for  nature’s  sake  but  hundreds  of  minute  accurate 
descriptions  of  streets,  houses,  and  people;  and  finally, 
because  his  work  is  objective  and  documentary. 
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Chapter  V 


The  Realistic  Element  in  Dickens'  <Vorks 


In  contrast  to  Balzac's  work,  the  predominating 
element  in  the  novels  of  Dickens  is  romanticism, not 
realism.  However,  the  realistic  element  is  undoubtedly 
present,  and  in  this  chapter  I  propose  to  illustrate 
it. 

The  realists  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
set  down  the  truth  without  compromise.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  the  writer  to  see  the 
truth.  This  calls  for  a  more  highly  developed  sense 
of  perception  than  the  average  person  possesses. 

Dickens,  like  Balzac, had  a  remarkably  keen  power  of 
observation.  Stefan  2iweig  says  of  him: 

11 II  avait  une  incroyable  faculty  de  vision,  son 
regard  n'omettait  rien;  il  saisissait,  comme  un  bon 
obturateur  d'appareil  photographique,  le  contenu  d'un 
movement  ou  d'un  geste  dans  un  centieme  de  seconde".(l) 
Again:  "Rien  ne  se  perdait  de  ce  qu' avait  en- 
registr£  une  fois  cet  oeil;  il  6tait  plus  fort  que  le 
temps;  il  emmagasinait  soigneusement  impressions  apres 
impressions  dans  le  granier  de  la  m^moire,  jusqu'a  ce 
que  le  poete  vint  les  reclamer."  (2) 

These  two  remarkable  gifts,  being  able  to  see 

accurately  and  to  remember  what  he  saw,  enabled  Dickens 

1 1 J  Stefan  Ziweig-  Balzac ,  Dickens,  p  .  12 0 ,  (,2 )  Ibid-  p7  117 
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to  reproduce  people  and  places  in  his  books  with 
absolute  accuracy. 

His  characters  are  so  true  to  human  nature  that 
we  use  today  many  of  the  names  he  gave  them  for  char¬ 
acterizing  our  acquaintances.  "Scrooge"  and  "Micawber" 
are  words  in  every  educated  manTs  vocabulary,  words 
that  he  uses  to  designate  certain  types  of  individuals. 
The  reader  Of  Dickens  who  is  given  to  muttering  must 
inevitably  find  himself  saying  monotonously,  "How  true l 
How  truei"  Dickens*  books  offer  hundreds  of  these 
truthful  portraits  of  which  I  select  only  a  few  ex¬ 
amp  le  s . 

Jo,  a  character  in  Bleak  House  is  an  ignorant 
homeless  orphan  who  is  forever  being  warned  by  the 
police  to  "move  on" .  Unfortunately  he  has  no  place 
to  move  to,  so  he  ekes  out  a  precarious  livelihood, 
between  dodging  police,  by  sweeping  street  crossings, 
begging,  and  running  erands.  He  is  at  heart  a  good 
lad — kindhearted  and  grateful — but  he  has  never  been 
taught  anything  and  has  no  means  of  ever  acquiring  a 
steady  job.  There  are  s Q  many  such  people  in  the 
world  today  that  one  easily  recognizes  the  prototype 
of  our  own  unemployed. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gargery  in  Great  Expectations 
is  painted  by  her  young  brother,  Pip. 
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"My  sister,  Mrs.  Joe  Gargery,  was  more  than  twenty 
years  older  than  I,  and  had  established  a  great  reput¬ 
ation  with  herself  and  the  neighbors  becaused  she  had 
brought  me  up  ’by hand1.  Having  at  that  time  to  find 
out  for  myself  what  the  expression  meant,  and  knowing 
her  to  have  a  hard  and  heavy  hand,  and  to  be  much  in 
the  habit  of  laying  it  upon  her  husband  as  well  as  upon 
me,  I  supposed  that  Joe  Gargery  and  I  were  both  brought 
up  by  hand." 

"She  was  not  a  good-looking  woman,  my  sister;  and 
I  had  a  general  impression  that  she  must  have  made 

Joe  Gargery  marry  her  by  hand. - " 

"My  sister,  Mrs.  Joe,  with  black  hair  and  eyes, 
had  such  a  prevailing  redness  of  skin,  that  I  sometimes 
used  to  wonder  whether  it  was  possible  she  washed  her¬ 
self  with  a  nutmeg-grater  instead  of  soap.  She  was 
tail  and  bony,  and  almost  always  wore  a  coarse  apron, 
fastened  over  her  figure  behind  with  two  loops,  and 
having  a  square  impregnable  bib  in  front,  that  was  stuck 
full  of  pins  and  needles.  She  made  it  a  powerful 
merit  in  herself,  and  a  strong  reproach  against  Joe, 
that  she  wore  this  apron  so  much  ."(3) 

The  following  quotation  with  its  amazing  wealth 
and  accuracy  of  detail  illustrates  excellently 


(3) Charles  Dickens  Great  Expectations  p.  14. 
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Dickens*  ability  to  make  use  of  his  unusual  gift 
for  observing.  If  there  were  no  other  description 
of  Mrs.  Gargery,  we  should  know  exactly  what  sort 
of  person  she  was  from  her  method  of  cutting  bread. 

uMy  sister  had  a  trenchant  way  of  cutting  our 
bread-and-butter  for  us,  that  never  varied.  First, 
with  her  left  hand  she  jammed  the  loaf  hard  and  fast 
against  her  bib — where  it  sometimes  got  a  pin  into  it, 
and  sometimes  a  needle,  which  we  afterwards  got  into 
our  mouths.  Then  she  took  some  butter  (not  too  much) 
on  a  knife  and  spread  it  on  the  loaf,  in  an  apothecary 
kind  of  way,  as  if  she  were  making  a  plaister — using 
both  sides  of  the  knife  with  a  slapping  dexterity,  and 
trimming  and  moulding  the  butter  off  round  the  crust. 
Then,  she  gave  the  knife  a  final  smart  wipe  on  the 
edge  of  the  plaister,  and  then  sawed  a  very  thick  round 
off  the  loaf:  which  she  finally,  before  separating 
from  the  loaf,  hewed  into  two  halves,  of  which  Joe 
got  one,  and  I  the  other.”  ((4) 

One  would  like  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Gamp,  in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  is  not  true  to  life,  but  it  seems 
that  such  nurses  really  did  exist  at  the  time  and  that 
her  portrait  is  indeed  a  faithful  one.  Her  character, 
from  her  first  appearance  when  summoned  to  her  window 


(4)  Charles  Dickens,  Great  Expectations  p.  8 
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to  her  final  disappearance  from  the  book,  is  so 
utterly  consistent  that  even  the  reader  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  nursing  conditions  in  England  at  the 
period  would  be  forced  to  accept  her  as  a  real  person. 

Dickens*  own  experiences  as  an  attorney1 s  clerk 
and  as  a  reporter  in  Doctors*  Commons  enabled  him  to 
describe  very  accurately  a  large  group  of  profession¬ 
al  figures  ranging  from  office-boy  to  judge.  In  this 
matter  of  exactitude  of  observation  Gissing  judges 
these  portraits  from  the  life  to  be  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  Dickens. 

Dickens*  descriptions  of  places  are  often  just 
as  realistic  as  his  portraits.  Frequently,  he  de¬ 
scribes  real  places  which  he  has  seen  as  witness  his 
own  words  in  a  letter  to  Forster: 

"I  hope  you  will  like  Mrs.  Pipchin*s  establishment. 
It  is  from  life  and  I  was  there--  I  don*t  suppose  I 
was  eight  years  old;  but  I  remember  it  all  as  well, 
and  I  certainly  understood  it  as  well,  as  I  do  now." (5) 

<JL»tO 

In  his  semi -ybiographi cal  novel,  David  Copperfield, 
Dickens  made  use  of  his  unfortunate  acquaintance  wi th 
an  old  tumbledown  warehouse  with  rotten  floors  and 
great  grey  rats  swarming  in  the  cellars  where  from 
morning  to  night  for  about  six  months  he,  when 
a  little  boy,  was  obliged  to  paste 

(5)  Quoted  By  Forster-  Life  of  Charles  Dickens-  p.  ^20. 
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labels  on  bottles  of  shoe  blacking.  This  is  how 
the  warehouse  appears  in  the  novel: 

"Murdstone  and  GrinbyTs  warehouse  was  at  the 
water  side.  It  was  down  in  Blackfriars.  Modern 
improvements  have  altered  the  place;  but  it  was  the 
last  house  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  street,  curving 
down  hill  to  the  river,  with  some  stairs  at  the  end, 
where  people  took  boat.  It  was  a  crazy  old  house 
with  a  wharf  of  its  own,  abutting  on  the  water  when 
the  tide  was  in,  and  on  the  mud  when  the  tide  was 
out,  and  literally  overrun  with  rats.  Its  panelled 
rooms,  discoloured  with  the  dirt  and  smoke  of  a  hundred 
years,  I  dare  say;  its  decaying  floors  and  stair-case; 
the  squeaking  and  scuffling  of  the  old  grey  rats  down 
in  the  cellars;  and  the  dirt  and  rottenness  of  the 
place;  are  things,  not  of  many  years  ago,  in  my  mind, 
but  of  the  present  instant.  They  are  all  before  me, 
just  as  they  were  in  the  evil  hour  when  I  went  among 
them  for  the  first  time,  with  my  trembling  hand  in 
Mr.  Q,uinionT  s  "  .  (6) 

Realistic  descriptions  most  often  occur  when 
Dickens  is  portraying  the  adverse  conditions  of  the 
poor.  His  sympathy  with  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  today 
11  the  under-privileged  classes"  led  him  to  idealize  the 


(6)  Charles  Dickens-  David  Copperfield  p.  149 
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people  themselves,  but  in  showing  up  their  courage 
and  fortitude  he  found  it  expedient  to  paint  their 
backgrounds  as  black  as  they  really  were.  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  poorhouse  conditions  in  Oliver  Twist, 
or  the  plight  of  Coavinses’  children  in  Bleak  House, 
or  the  trials  of  Martin  and  his  fellow-settlers  in 
Bden  Dickens,  the  realist,  comes  to  the  fore.  Again 
while  Mrs.  TodgerT s  boarding  house  is  not  so  repulsive 
as  the  Maison  Vauquer,  its  description  is  almost  as 
realistic . 

When  realistic  characters  and  settings  are  combined 
in  Dickens’  work  there  results,  naturally,  a  scene  of 
pure  realism.  Just  such  scenes  are  those  in  which 
Kit,  his  mother,  little  Jacob,  and  the  baby,  and 
Barbara  and  her  mother  have  a  treat: 

"At  last  they  got  to  the  theatre,  which  was 
Astley’s:  and  in  some  two  minutes  after  they  had  reached 
the  yet  unopened  door,  little  Jacob  was  squeezed  flat, 
and  the  baby  had  received  divers  concussions,  and 
Barbara’ s  mother’ s  umbrella  had  been  carried  several 
yards  off  and  passed  back  to  her  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  people,  and  Kit  had  hit  a  man  on  the  head  with 
the  handkerchief  of  apples  for  ’ scrowdging’  his  parent 
with  unnecessary  violence,  and  there  was  a  great  uproar. 
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But,  when  they  were  once  past  the  pay-place  and  tearing 
away  for  very  life  with  their  checks  in  their  hands, 
and,  above  all,  when  they  were  fairly  in  the  theatre, 
and  seated  in  such  places  that  they  couldn’t  have  had 
better  if  they  had  picked  them  out,  and  taken  them 
beforehand,  all  this  was  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
capital  joke,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  entertainment. 

- what  was  all  this  though — even  all  this-- 

to  the  extraordinary  dissipation  that  ensued,  when 
Kit,  walking  into  an  oyster- shop  as  bold  as  if  he 
lived  there,  and  not  so  much  as  looking  at  the  counter 
or  the  man  behind  it,  led  his  party  into  a  box — a 
private  box  fitted  up  with  red  curtains,  white  table¬ 
cloth,  and  cruet-stand  complete,  and  ordered  a  fierce 
gentleman  with  whiskers,  who  acted  as  waiter  and  called 
him,  him  Christopher  Nobbles,  ’sir1, to  bring  three 
dozen  of  his  largest-sized  oysters,  and  to  look  sharp 
about  it l  Yes,  Kit  told  this  gentleman  to  look  sharp, 
and  he  not  only  said  he  would  look  sharp,  but  he 
actually  did,  and  presently  came  running  back  with  the 
newest  loaves,  and  the  freshest  butter,  and  the  largest 
oysters,  ever  seen.  Then  said  Kit  to  this  gentleman, 

’a  pot  of  beer’ --just  so —  and  the  gentleman,  instead 
of  replying,  ’Sir,  did  you  address  that  language  to 
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me?*  only  said,  ’Pot  o’  beer,  sir?  Yes,  sir,’  and  went 
off  and  fetched  it,  and  put  it  on  the  table  in  a  small 
decanter-stand,  like  those  which  blind  men’ s  dogs 
carry  about  the  streets  in  their  mouths,  to  catch  the 
half-pence  in;  and  both  Kit’s  mother  and  Barbara’s 
mother  declared  as  she  turned  away  that  he  was  one  of 
the  slimmest  and  gracefullest  young  men  she  had  ever 
looked  upon.  "  (7) 

Of  the  many  such  scenes  of  realism  that  might 
be  cited,  I  shall  mention  only  two  more:  the  funeral 
conducted  by  Mr.  Mould  and  his  retain\ers  in  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  which  Gissing  declares  to  be  "such  realism 
as  no  other  novelist  never  came  near  unto"  (8),  and 
the  scene  that  occurs  in  Bleak  House  when  Mr.  Snagsby 
and  Mr.  Bucket  go  to  look  for  Jo  at  Tom-all-Alone’ s: 

"  The  room,  though  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
the  door,  is  so  low  that  the  head  of  the  tallest  of 
the  visitors  would  touch  the  blackened  ceiling  if  he 
stood  upright.  It  is  offensive  to  every  sense;  even 
the  gross  candle  burns  pale  and  sickly  in  the  polluted 
air.  There  are  a  couple  of  benches,  and  a  higher 
bench  by  way  of  table.  The  men  lie  asleep  where  they 
stumbled  down,  but  the  woman  who  has  spoken,  has  a 
very  young  child. 

(.7)  Dickens,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop-Vol  11,  pp.  17,  20 . 

(8)  George  Gissing-  Charles  Dickens-  p.  248. _ 
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’Why,  what  age  do  you  call  that  little  creature?’ 
says  Bucket.  ’It  looks  as  if  it  was  born  yesterday’. 
He  is  not  at  all  rough  about  it;  and  as  he  turns  his 
light  gently  on  the  infant,  Mr.  Snagsby  is  strangely 
reminded  of  another  infant,  encircled  with  light, 
that  he  has  seen  in  pictures. 

’He  is  not  three  weeks  old  yet,  sir, ’  says  the 
woman . 

’Is  he  your  child?  ’ 

’Mine’  . 

The  other  woman,  who  was  bending  over  it  when 
they  came  in,  stoops  down  again,  and  kisses  it  as  it 
lies  asleep. 

’You  seem  as  fond  of  it  as  if  you  were  the  mother 
yourself,’  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

’I  was  the  mother  of  one  like  it,  master,  and 
it  died.’ 

’Ah  Jenny,  Jenny l  ’  says  the  other  woman  to  her; 
’better  so.  Much  better  to  think  of  dead  than  alive, 
Jennyl  Much  better;’  "  (9) 

Here  Dickens  is  being  perfectly  truthful.  He  is 
not  exaggerating  or  idealizing,  or  falsifying  by  his 
exuberant  humour.  He  is  writing  like  the  realist  he 
at  times  was. 


(9)  Dickens-  Bleak  House  ,  p.  414. 
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Dickens  frequently  assisted  the  illusion  of 
reality  by  the  aid  of  exact  geography.  lie  was  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  many  quarters  of  London  in 
which  he  laid  his  stories,  and  so  he  was  able  to  give 
names  of  streets  and  squares  and  to  describe  actual 
buildings.  This  is  of  immense  value  in  persuading 
the  reader  that  the  characters  who  inhabit  these 
streets  and  buildings  are  real  people.  Dickens’ 
journeys  with  private  theatrical  troupes  took  him  to 
many  other  towns  and  cities  in  England,  while  his  public 
readings  led  him  to  America  where  he  even  ventured  into 
the  wild  West.  Every  place  he  saw  helped  to  make 
his  descriptions  more  accurate  and  consequently  his 
books  more  realistic.  when,  occasionally,  he  wished 
to  write  about  some  place  he  had  never  seen  he  consulted 
books  on  voyages  and  travels  of  which,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  he  read  a  large  number. 

When  Dickens  had  not  first-hand  knowledge  of  some¬ 
thing  he  wished  to  describe,  he  gathered  his  information 
very  carefully  in  order  to  keep  his  writing  as  true  and 
as  realistic  as  possible.  When  some  of  his  scenes  in 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  were  challenged,  he  replied  thus, 
“There  is  a  curious  book  printed  at  Amsterdam,  written 
to  make  out  no  case  whatever,  and  tiresome  enough  in 
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its  dictionary-like  minuteness,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  pages  of  which  is  full  authority  for  my  marquis. 

This  is  Mercier’s  ’Tableau  de  Paris’.  Rousseau  is 
the  authority  for  the  peasant’s  shutting  up  his  house 
when  he  had  a  bit  of  meat.  The  tax-tables  are  the 
authority  for  the  wretched  creature’s  impoverishment- --( 10 
Similarly  in  the  preface  to  Barnaby  Rudge  Dickens 
explains  specifically  the  sources  of  his  information: 

"Mr.  Dennis’s  allusions  to  the  flourishing  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  trade  in  those  days,  have  their  foundation 
in  truth,  and  not  in  the  author’s  fancy.  Any  file 
of  old  newspapers,  or  odd  volume  of  the  Annual  Register, 
will  prove  this  with  terrible  ease."  (11) 

Previously,  on  page  2,  he  has  said: 

"That  the  case  of  Mary  Jones  (used  for  Hugh’s 
mother)  may  speak  the  more  emphatically  for  itself 
I  subjoin  it,  as  related  by  Sir  William  Meredith  in 
a  speech  in  Parliament  on  ’Frequent  Executions’  made 
in  1777  ."  (12) 

Another  feature  of  Dickens’  writing  which  makes 
for  reality  is  his  careful  use  of  chronology.  There 
is  no  plunging  in  medias  res  and  straying  back  and 
forth  in  time  as  the  modern  novelist  does.  James 

Branch  Cabell  and  Aldous  Huxley  would  have  offended  not 

(10)  Quoted  by  Forster  in  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  p.797 

(11)  Dickens,  Barnaby  Rudge-  Preface  IV  (p) 

(12)  Ibid,  preface  p.  11 
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only  Dickens’  moral  susceptibilities  but  also  his 
sense  of  time.  He  begins  at  the  beginning  and  proceeds 
in  an  orderly  chronological  fashion  to  the  end —  which 
is  either  marriage  or  death.  Sometimes  he  has  to  make 
weird  transitions,  and  jump  from  America  to  England 
between  chapters  in  order  to  keep  all  his  plots  up  to 
date,  but  this  he  evidently  considers  worth  while  in 
the  interests  of  chronology.  Of  his  novels  written 
in  the  first  person,  two  David  Copperfield  and  Great 
Expectations,  begin  with  little  boys  of  a  very  tender 
age  and  record  their  growth,  triumphs  and  disasters 
until  time  for  their  marriage,  a  third,  Bleak  House, 
consists  mostly  of  Esther’s  narrative  which  discloses 
her  own  life  story  from  the  time  she  was  a  very  little 
girl  to  the  time  when  she  has  two  little  daughters. 

His  other  novels,  where  the  story  is  told  by  the  author, 
are  similar  in  construction,  and  equally  exact  in  their 
recording  of  time. 

But  far  more  important  to  realism  than  his 
chronological  method  of  story-telling  is  his  excellent 
dialogue.  Dickens’  acquaintance  with  and  interest  in 
a  great  many  people  of  the  lower  classes  enabled  him 
to  create  some  very  realistic  dialogue.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  escaped  convict,  Magwitch,  who  talks 
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exactly  as  an  escaped  convict  should.  Listen  to  him 
in  his  desperation  threatening  little  Pip: 

"THold  your  noise l’  cried  a  terrible  voice,  as  a 
man  started  up  from  among  the  graves  at  the  side  of  the 
church  porch.  ’Keep  still,  you  little  devil,  or  I’ll 
cut  your  throat’. 1 

A  fearful  man,  all  in  coarse  grey,  with  a  great 
iron  on  his  leg.  A  man  with  no  hat,  and  with  broken 
shoes,  and  with  an  old  rag  tied  round  his  head.  A 
man  who  had  been  soaked  in  water,  and  smothered  in 
mud,  and  lamed  by  stones,  and  cut  by  flints,  and 
stung  by  nettles,  and  torn  by  briars;  who  limped  and 
shivered,  and  glared  and  growled;  and  whose  teeth 
chattered  in  his  head  as  he  seized  me  by  the  chin. 

’Ohl  Don’t  cut  my  throat,  sir,’  I  pleaded  in 
terror.  ’Pray  don’t  do  it,  sir.1 

’Tell  us  your  name l’  said  the  man.  ’Quiekl’ 

’Pip,  sir.’ 

’Once  more,’  said  the  man,  staring  at  me.  ’Give 
it  mouth’. 

’Pip.  Pip,  sir.’ 

’Show  us  where  you  live,’  said  the  man.  ’Point 
out  the  place l’  "(13) 


(13)  Charles  Dickens-  Great  Expectations  p.10. 
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Or  again,  hear  him  after  his  return  from  America, 
trying  not  "to  be  low": 

" !  Look  ’ee  here,  Pip.  ITm  your  second  father. 
You’re  my  son- -more  to  me  nor  any  son.  I’ve  put 
away  money,  only  for  you  to  spend.  When  I  was  a 
hired-out  shepherd  in  a  solitary  hut,  not  seeing  no 
faces  but  faces  of  sheep  till  I  half  forgot  wot  men’s 
and  women’s  faces  wos  like,  I  see  yourn.  I  drops  my 
knife  many  a  time  in  that  hut  when  I  was  a  eating  my 
dinner  or  my  supper,  and  I  says,  ’Here’s  the  boy  again, 
a  looking  at  me  whiles  I  eats  and  drinkst’  I  see  you 
there  a  many  times  as  plain  as  ever  I  see  you  on  them 
misty  marshes.  ’Lord  strike  me  dead l’  I  says  each 
time — and  I  goes  out  in  the  open  air  to  say  it  under 
the  open  heavens — ’but  wot,  if  I  gets  liberty  and 
money,  I’ll  make  that  boy  a  gentlemanl’  And  I  done 
it.  Wy,  look  at  you,  dear  boy l  Look  at  these  here 
lodgings  of  yourn,  fit  for  a  lordi  A  lord?  Ah’. 

You  shall  show  money  with  lords  for  wages,  and  beat 
’em.'”  (14) 

Mrs.  Gamp  (in  a  one-sided  conversation  with  Mr. 
Pecksniff)  also  provides  an  excellent  example  of 
Dickens’ ability  to  write  realistic  dialogue: 

"’You  may  well  say  second  natur,  sir,’,  returned 


(14) Charles  Dickens-Great  Expectations-  p.  341. 
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that  lady.  ’One’s  first  ways  is  to  find  sich  things 
a  trial  to  the  feelings,  and  so  is  one’s  lasting 
custom.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  nerve  a  little  sip  of 
liquor  gives  me  (I  never  was  able  to  do  more  than 
taste  it),  I  never  could  go  through  with  what  I  some¬ 
times  has  to  do.  •Mrs.  Harris,"  I  says,  at  the  very 
last  case  as  ever  I  acted  in,  which  it  was  but  a  young 
person,  "Mrs.  Harris",  I  says,  "leave  the  bottle  on  the 
chimley-piece,  and  don’t  ask  me  to  take  none,  but  let 
me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am  so  dispoged,  and  then 
I  will  do  what  I’m  engaged  to  do,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  "  "Mrs.  Gamp,"  she  says,  in 
answer,  "if  ever  there  was  a  sober  creetur  to  be  got 
at  eighteen  pence  a  day  for  working  people,  and  three 
and  six  for  gentlefolks--night  watching,"’,  said  Mrs. 
Gamp,  with  emphasis,  ’"being  a  extra  charge —  you  are 
that  inwallable  person."  "Mrs.  Harris,"  I  says  to  her, 
"don’t  name  the  charge,  for  if  I  could  afford  to  lay  all 
my  feller  creetur s  out  for  nothink,  I  would  gladly 
do  it,  sich  is  the  love  I  bears  ’em.  But  what  I 
always  says  to  them  as  has  the  management  of  matters, 
Mrs.  Harris:"’  here  she  kept  her  eye  on  Mr.  Pecksniff: 

*"  be  they  gents  or  be  they  ladies,  is,  don’t  ask  me 
whether  I  won’t  take  none,  or  whether  I  will,  but  leave 
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the  bottle  on  the  chimley-piece,  and  let  me  put  my 
lips  to  it  when  I  am  so  dispoged." 1,1  (15 ) 

On  certain  occasions  Dickens  needed  realistic 
dialogue  and  failed  to  produce  it.  He  goes  to  no 
end  of  trouble  to  make  the  den  of  thieves  in  Oliver 
Twist  seem  real,  but  he  allows  the  thieves  themselves 
to  talk  like  well-educated  people.  The  classic 
example  occurs  when  Sikes,  pursued  after  an  attempt 
at  housebreaking  turns  upon  his  pursuers  and,  instead 
of  the  string  of  oaths  that  one  might  reasonably  expect, 
mutters,  "Wolves  tear  your  throats!"  Oliver,  brought 
up  in  a  workhouse,  educated  to  be  a  pickpocket  in  one 
of  the  worst  corners  of  London,  emerges  from  these 
trials  a  moral  little  gentleman  talking  astonishingly 
good  English.  Little  Nell,  who  is  so  busy  looking 
after  her  grandfather  that  she  has  no  time  to  devote  to 
her  education,  speaks  like  this: "Judge  for  yourself, 
dear  grandfather;  look  around,  and  see  how  quiet  and 
still  it  is.  We  are  alone  together,  and  ma3r  ramble 
where  we  like.  Not  safe!  Could  I  feel  easy —  did 
I  feel  at  ease — when  any  danger  threatened  you?"(l6) 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations  it  should  be 
evident  that  Dickens  cannot  be  categorically  classed 
as  a  romantic.  His  works  contain  certain  highly 

(15)  Dickens  -  M  art in  Chuzzlewit  p.  38 1 

(16)  Dickehs-  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop-  234. 
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realistic  elements.  So  true  to  life  are  many  of 
his  portraits  that  their  names  serve  today  for  desig¬ 
nating  types  of  people.  His  sympathy  with  the  lower 
classes  frequently  led  him  to  describe  their  surroundings 
with  stark  realism,  while  his  knowledge  of  their  language 
and  their  ways  enabled  him  to  write  perfectly  accurate 
scenes  in  their  lives.  The  chronological  method  of 
construction  employed  by  Dickens  assists  the  illusion 
of  reality,  while  his  conscientious  use  of  exact 
geography  and  his  painstaking  verification  of  facts 
both  indicate  that  his  name  must  be  placed  among  those 
of  the  realists  in  literature. 
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Chapter  VI 

Conclusion 


I  hope  that  the  four  preceding  chapters  have  shed 
some  light  on  the  criticisms  quoted  in  the  introduction. 
Chapter  4  proves,  to  me  at  least,  that  when  Gautier 
said,  "Balzac,  que  l’6cole  r^aliste  semble  vouloir 
revendiquer  pour  maftre,  nTa  aucun  rapport  de  tendance 
avec  eile.",  he  was  seriously  in  error.  Again,  when 
Taine  proclaimed  Balzac  a  great  realist,  he  was  quite 
correct;  but  his  criticism  was  not  complete  nor  final 
because  he  did  not  take  sufficient  cognizance  of  the 
romanticism  in  Balzac’s  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chesterton’s  paradox:  "Dickens,  the  great  romanticist, 
is  truly  the  great  realist  also",  turns  out,  like  so 
many  paradoxes,  to  be  perfectly  truthful.  Neither 
of  these  two  great  contemporary  novelists  can  be  classed 
as  a  pure  romantic  nor  as  a  pure  realist.  Each  writer 
belongs  to  both  categories. 

After  all,  this  business  of  pitgeon-holing  authors 
is  a  purely  artificial  device,  a  useful  device,  it 
is  true  ,  but  one  with  veiy  definite  limitations.  It 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  romantic  and  realistic  writing.  Even  a  single 

paragraph  may  contain  both  qualities.  Dickens'  treat- 
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merit  of  the  poor  is  particularly  difficult  to  analyze. 

It  is  romantic  inasmuch  as  Dickens  habitually  idealizes 
the  poor  and  prefers  to  see  only  their  better  qualities; 
it  is  romantic  because  Dickens*  description  of  the 
lives  of  these  people  has  a  moral  and  reforming  purpose. 
Yet  it  is  realistic,  too,  because  the  side  of  their 
characters  that  he  chooses  to  show  the  reader  is  not 
less  true  to  reality  than  the  sides  which  he  elects 
to  disregard;  it  is  realistic  because,  in  order  to 
arouse  compassion  for  the  plight  of  the  poor,  he 
paints  their  surroundings  just  as  they  are.  This 
picture  then  entails  realistic  description  and  realistic 
dialogue  both  used  in  the  Interests  of  the  romantic 
purpose  of  a  romantically -minded  man.  Kow  false, 
then,  would  be  any  single  classification  when  applied 
to  this  authort  Balzac  offers  problems  equally 
complex.  Take  the  character  of  G-randet.  Seen  as 
a  whole  it  is  exaggerated,  maniacal,  yet  each  detail 
employed  in  the  building  up  of  the  character  of  this 
monomaniac  is  a  little  gem  of  realism.  Is  Balzac  a 
romantic  or  realist?  The  only  possible  answer  is:  Both. 

Since  both  authors  have  romantic  elements  in  their 
work,  let  us  see  how  their  romanticism  is  alike 
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and  how  it  differs.  Both  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
exaggerate  characters.  This  in  Balzac  was  due  to 
his  isolation  of  a  single  passion  in  an  individual  and 
his  neglect  of  every  quality  and  idea  that  did  not 
minister  to  this  dominating  passion;  in  Dickens  it 
was  due  to  his  habit  of  seizing  upon  one  characteristic 
of  a  person — not  necessarily  a  passion,  indeed,  very 
seldom  a  passion —  and  magnifying  it  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  other  characteristics.  Both  frequently 
interrupted  the  illusion  of  reality,  Balzac  by  his 
lyrical  tirades  and  philosophical  discussions,  Dickens 
by  his  impassioned  tirades  and  propaganda  in  the 
interest  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  his  somewhat 
clumsy  methods  of  obtaining  transition  between  chapters. 
Both  Balzac  and  Dickens  indulged  in  highly  imaginative 
plots  and  fantastic  incidents,  but  while  these  are 
fairly  infrequent  with  the  former,  they  are  the  rule 
with  the  latter. 

Dickens  was  much  more  of  a  romantic  than  Balzac. 

His  descriptions  of  nature  and  buildings  are  usually 
fanciful  and  romantic,  while  Balzac  seldom  allowed  his 
imagination  full  sway  in  a  descriptive  passage. 

Dickens’  work  also  has  several  characteristics  of 
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romanticism  which  never  appear  in  Balzac;  namely, 
idealization  of  the  poor,  sympathetic  treatment  of 
the  insane,  avoidance  of  sordid  details,  the  abuse 
of  coincidence,  a  bias  toward  happy  endings  produced 
by  a  personal  philosophy  of  optimism  and  a  desire  to 
please  sentimental  readers. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  similarities  and  differenc 
of  the  realistic  elements  in  these  two  writers.  Both 
Balzac  and  Dickens  produced  some  extremely  realistic 
characters,  dialogue,  and  description;  both  made  an 
effort  to  see  that  any  historical  or  geographical  facts 
which  they  used  were  accurate;  both  placed  their  char¬ 
acters  definitely  in  time  and  space,  although  Balzac 
was  more  precise  than  Dickens  about  time.  But  on 
the  whole,  Balzac  is  much  more  realistic  than  Dickens. 
This  is  attested  by  his  much  clearer  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  life,  by  the  tremendous  truthfulness  of 
his  novels,  in  which  characters  do  not  appear  fully 
crystallized  (as  is  usual  in  Dickens)  but  develop 
under  the  eyes  of  the  reader  in  accordance  with  inherent 
tendencies  and  external  conditions;  by  his  refusal  to 
interfere  with  truth  for  the  sake  of  morality  or 
sentiment,  by  his  emphasis  of  the  sordid  side  of  life, 
and  by  his  extreme  preoccupation  with  money.  Kis 
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realism  differs  from  that  of  Dickens,  too,  in  that 
it  includes  a  distinction  between  love  and  passion, 
and  that  it  is  much  more  objective  and  documentary. 

The  final  conclusion  has  become  obvious:  Balzac 

and  Dickens  must  each  be  classed  both  as  romanticists 
and  as  realists,  but  realism  is  the  predominating 
element  in  the  work  of  the  former  and  romanticism  in 


that  of  the  latter 
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